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On several occasions, I have empha- 
sized that this country’s educational and 
cultural relations with 


1eighbors, Mexico ar 


nediate 


nart . 
yarticula 


would be equally rewarding 
iat probably only through such a 
to-face encounter could we acquire 
a proper understanding of what U.S.- 
Canadian cultural exchange could and 
should accomplish 
Canadian officials were receptive to 
the idea of such a discussion, but it was 
not possible to arrange a conference 
date acceptable to both sides until 
February 18, 1977, when, at the generous 
invitation of the Canadian Government, 
members of the Commission visited 
Ottawa for a full d ty Ol informal talks 
with Canadian government, university 
and cultural leaders. Our agenda in- 


cluded not only discussions of the pros 


and cons of existing exchange activities, 


but also candid comments from both 
sides on “cultural matters of concern,” 
including, specifically, recent legislation 
in both countries which seemed to be 
discriminatory, and on multilateral ques- 
tions affecting both countries. Thanks to 
the careful preparation and frank 
observations of our hosts, we came away 
from Ottawa with a clearer perception 
of the problems and potential for ex- 
changes between Canada and the United 
s.atles 

Our conclusions and recommendations 
will be summarized in the official 


Leonard H. Marks 
Chairman 


of the Ottawa meeting, in our 
Annual Report to the Congress, and 
quite possibly in a Special Report to 
the President and the Congress. In 
ice of these formal reports, I wish 
now with readers of Exchange 
me of the immediate impressions we 
received. Accordingly, we are including 
in this issue of Exchange excerpts from 
the opening remarks made by Mr. André 
Bissonnette, Assistant Under-Secretary 
of State for External Affairs. They out- 
line admirably Canadian approaches and 
ittitudes toward exchanges with this 
country 

Now some observations. The first of 
the Canadian attitudes of which we 
believe Americans should be reminded is 
yne many may find it hard to credit. It 
was appropriately delineated for us, at 
our first session of the day, by the 
Canadian Secretary of State, the Honor- 
able John Roberts. The Minister pointed 
out that in spite of the great number of 
views, experiences and ideals which they 
have in common with their U.S. neigh- 
bors, Canadians are, and have always 
been, a different people. In fact, Canada 
was founded—as Americans tend to 
forget—largely by people who either 
emigrated from France or the British 
Isles, or fled the United States at the 
time of our Revolution—the latter pre- 
cisely because they wished to remain 
loyal to the British Crown, and to 
customs and traditions which they then 
valued—and still do. 

This leads to the second point which 
is important for Americans to under- 
stand about the Canadian view of 
cultural exchange with the United States. 
Canada is finding it difficult in the face 
of the onslaught of ideas and materials 
from across its border to preserve the 
“difference” which it prizes so highly. 
Or, as some have put it, Canadians fear 
a loss of national identity. This being the 
case, they have taken steps to assure 
that the results of purely Canadian ef- 
forts in the cultural and educational 


domain are not obliterated by the U.S. 
popular culture rolling up from the south 
on the tides of the mass media. Ad- 
mittedly, there is a fine line to be drawn 
here between actions which are culturally 
motivated and those which are com- 
mercially motivated; and some Amer- 
icans may find difficulty in drawing that 
distinction. 

Perhaps they will be helped by the 
third of the impressions which I took 
away from our talks in Ottawa. It is this: 
in spite of all efforts to preserve Canada’s 
national identity, and a fair share of 
“commercial markets” for its artists, 
Canada recognizes, as Mr. Bissonnette 
says in his article, ““From our perspec- 
tive, Canada’s relations with the U.S.A. 
are our most important external relation- 
ship.” Canadians have no intention of 
turning off the flow of our culture to 
Canada, even though they may not prefer 
it. They appreciate, as do we, the 
advantages which accrue to a country’s 
intellectual life from a free flow of 
information. What they hope to do by 
giving more government support to their 
artists and their educational institu- 
tions is simply to give their people an 
additional choice, a Canadian choice, if 
you will. They do not ask U.S. help 
in doing this; they simply ask our under-. 
standing. 

At the conclusion of our talks in 
Ottawa, the Canadian delegation pre- 
sented each member of the Commission 
with a copy of a magnificent book en- 
titled Between Friends/Entre Amis, 
which Canada produced to honor the 
American Revolution Bicentennial. In it 
Lester Pearson, former Prime Minister 
of Canada, is quoted as follows on the 
U.S.-Canada relationship: ““We worry 
when you look hard at us, but we are 
also touchy about being overlooked.” 

The Commission’s experience in dis- 
cussing common problems with 
Canadians underscored the principle 
that the United States must not take 
our closest neighbors for granted. 
Nations, like people, view problems 
from different perspectives. When we 
identify the differences, we have moved a 
long way toward overcoming hostility 
and achieving better understanding. 
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The Conditions of Exchange 


Eva T. H. Brann 


He that would bring home the wealth of the Indies must carry the wealth of the Indies 
with him. So it is in traveling, a man must carry knowledge with him if he would 


bring home knowledge. 


A, in commercial trade it is indispensable to have 
something to make a deal, so in encounters of the 
spirit it is necessary to be something to engage in an ex- 
change. This truth is probably self-evident to the readers 
of our publication. I want to try my hand at drawing 
out its implications for international educational and 
cultural exchange. 

We Americans are the Westerners of the West, and in 
us is incarnate, in forms varying from the ridiculous to 
the sublime, the main great principle of the Western 
tradition—that to be oneself is to know oneself. ““Know 
Thyself’ was the legend engraved over the door of the 
Temple at Delphi, the navel of the Greek world. We are 
the most recent and, I think, the last heirs of this central 
commandment of the Western way. 

At home, among ourselves, we engage in incessant self- 
examination and self-revelation. Our tradition is so ac- 
commodating to this activity that we have, by and large, 
quite forgotten to reflect on it—we take it for granted. 
Hence, when we are projected into the world, and con- 
fronted with alien ways, we often find ourselves ap- 
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Samuel Johnson, quoted on the central 
gate of Union Station, Washington, D.C. 


pallingly clueless.) Away from home our naiveté 
sometimes appears to be invincible. 

I want to begin by arguing that two of the cures for this 
affliction which are currently being proposed are not very 
healthy or effective. One of these is analogous to shock 
therapy and the other to inoculation. 


I. Know Thyself 


The first cure is concerned with preparation for that 
most direct mode of educational and cultural exchange, 
foreign travel. It is implicitly based on the recognition 
that a patient study and comparison of languages and 
civilizations is out of the question for us world travelers, 
and that to save us from being utterly lost a large, last- 
minute dose of self-awareness is indicated: so mini- 
courses are designed to teach us instantaneously who we 
are. 

The object of such programs is, clearly, to do 
something of the most central importance. The trouble is 
that this sort of reverse indoctrination produces in us the 
exact opposite of our excessive simplicity—it overloads 
us with a debilitating framework of oppressive and dis- 
torting academic constructs. Let me explain and give an 
example. 

I suggested that ‘Know Thyself” is our most specific 





obligation. But the traveler is pressed for time—his 
departure date is set. So a crash course must be devised; 
self-knowledge, a process dependent on patient effort, 
must be translated into “self-awareness,” a state to be 
achieved by a sophisticated technique. How is such a 
crash course in self-knowledge constructed? 

One way is to formulate our common opinions and 
traditions as a list of “‘assumptions,” a tactful term for 
“prejudices.” These prejudices are to be exposed. We are 
to be “sensitized” to our assumptions. In effect we are 
asked to feel slightly sinful for having implicit opinions 
— both for having them at all, and for having just those 
we do have. The consequence is never that we lose our 
“prejudices” (for these are the foundations of our lives), 
but that we begin to feel hesitant and uncertain of our 
ways. What we lose is our dignity. 

I want to emphasize that such sessions and workshops 
do not propagate errors. Far from it. It is rather precisely 
because they tell us truths, yet do not tell them in a 
patient and maturing way but, rather, in a managed and 
sophisticated way, that they are dangerous. For the es- 
sence of sophistication is that it attempts a shortcut to 
wisdom by making a technique of it. Let me give one ex- 
tended example of the difficulties and dangers in this ap- 
proach. 


O ne may, for instance, point out to Americans about 
to travel abroad that they engage in “projective cognitive 
similarity.”” This is a phrase taken from the description 
of such a program.' It means, in ordinary language, that 
we think that others think as we do. It is, supposedly, 
an assumption we make and, it is implied, a faulty one. 

But it is mot a mere unwarranted assumption, with 
which we happen to be afflicted. To think of it in this way 
is to take a very superficial view of our tradition. For it is 
a deep-founded correlate of our tradition of self- 
knowledge to consider our important thoughts as having 
the character of universality and to claim almost irresisti- 
ble potency for them on that ground. 

It is a pity, but this is not the place to give even the 
briefest review of the grounds for the Western view that 
human speaking and thinking are in their very being the 
same for all and essentially universal. I can only appeal 
here to the fact that both our philosophical texts and our 
religious books never tire of making a point of this truth, 
the former proudly and the latter with a sense of danger. 

So the Book of Genesis recounts how an original unity 
and simplicity of language encouraged us human beings 


' Alfred J. Kraemer, “Cultural Self-Awareness and Communication,” /nter- 
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to “build ourselves a city, and a tower with its top in the 
heavens.” Seeing which, the Lord said: 


Behold, they are one people, and they have all one 
language; and this is only the beginning of what they will do; 
and nothing they propose to do will now be impossible to 
them. 
Wherefore He confused human language to confound our 
ambition, and thereafter the city was called Babylon, or 
“*Babble.”’ Surely this is a parable for modern times, and 
we might even say that we have retrieved an original uni- 
versal language “of few words,” namely in mathematics. 

The philosophical tradition, again (though more 
sanguinely and proudly) insists on the universality of 
speech and thought. For example, this country was 
founded as the political embodiment of truths thought to 
be universal: A// men are said to be created equal and en- 
dowed with certain inalienable rights. 


—=— even the non-Western world, far from 
denying the university of our tradition and of our in- 
ventions, accepts it, albeit with some attempted selec- 
tivity. The world’s most populous and most continuously 
and distinctively civilized country, China, has chosen 
to guide its life according to an adaptation of a quintes- 
sentially Western theory, Marxism. Or, to pass from the 
realm of theory to the instruments of force. There is not 
the smallest, most self-consciously tribal country which 
does not begin its resistance to the West by organizing 
its men into uniformed armies. And if the insignia- 
bearing uniform is not a mundane expression of our 
universalizing tradition, I wouldn’t know what is. 

I think that our real difficulty, which confounds and 
embarrasses all our spiritual relations, especially with the 
non-Western world, is that our tradition is truly in- 
sidiously irresistible. If that seems like a monstrous thing 
to claim, let me give two major examples, one taken from 
the “Third World” (which is largely coextensive with the 
non-Western) point of view, the other, from our own. 

A term that dominates the current discussion of inter- 
national affairs is ‘‘development.’’ There are 
“developed” countries, chiefly the West and the Soviet 
Union. There used to be “underdeveloped”’ countries, but 
this term of invidious distinction gave way to 
“developing,” which is the term by which the Third 
World is now usually described. The whole world is 
caught up in the concept of development—there seems to 
be no escaping it. But in many of the developing coun- 
tries, there are groups of thoughtful people who are very 
worried, not only about the practical effects of 
“development,” but about the very idea of being 
dominated by an alien principle. They recognize that 
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**. . we alone are in the habit of calling the things we cherish ‘values’. . .we are prepared to regard 
them as exchangeable and to think that their worth is in our estimation of them rather than 
in themselves.” 





“‘development” is in fact the economic application of the 
notion of universal progress. This is a second Western 
principle, both complementary and contradictory to that 
of “self-knowledge.” Let us see what happens in the 
theoretical attempt to escape its Western character. 

Third World scholars come to universities. Univer- 
sities, mind you—Western institutions founded to 
further the activity of theorizing, that is, of finding the 
most universal truths possible! I have read agonizingly 
serious articles by them on this problem. They first 
attempt, quite properly, to establish what really underlies 
the notion of development, such that a “‘non-Western 
model” might be constructed. They conclude, quite right- 
ly, that “development” means basically the “rational, 
self-conscious control of nature.” They then, very 
logically, attempt to make such models. But here is the 
tragedy of all such attempts—if any philosophically 
knowing person were asked what is the essential Western 
view of the world, its third fundamental principle, the 
answer would be precisely: to regard the world as the ob- 
ject of rational control. That fact makes me believe there 
can be no non-Western modes of “‘development.” 

Suppose, on the other hand, we ourselves try to make 
our ways less obliterating, less ravishingly universal. 
Here is my second example. 

We make an earnest attempt to understand, to 
tolerate, even to preserve the ways of others. One way we 
begin this effort is “to seek common cultural values.” 
What are we trying to do? 

We begin our attempt to be less obtrusive precisely by 
trying to absorb the whole human race into our current 
reflective scheme. For we alone are in the habit of calling 
the things we cherish “values.” It is a habit which we 
were taught in the last century by the German 
philosopher, Nietzsche. Possessed by the thought of a 
general degeneration, he conceived the project of “‘re- 
valuing” all our fundamental “‘values,” that is, of devalu- 
ing them in favor of new, ruthlessly disillusioned values. 
This project was practically achieved as soon as he had 
seduced us into calling the objects of our belief, our 
goods, “‘values.” For that substitution of terms signifies 
that we are prepared to regard them as exchangeable and 
to think that their worth is in our estimation of them 
rather than in themselves. It means that we assume a 
somewhat disengaged perspective toward them: We 
might even discard them for ‘‘new values.” 
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Now, as far as I know, the others do not have values. 
They hold things to be good and right because they are 
good and right and because they are theirs. Their goods 
are not in their very nature exchangeable for others. That 
is a part of our tradition, not theirs. So we cannot, 
without damage to them, share cultural “‘values.”” (The 
word culture, by the way, is in its current use a 
sociological invention subject to similar reflections.) 

Not that I am therefore advocating that we should 
attempt to participate enthusiastically in the salvation of 
other people’s “ethnic identities.” This notion, bearing as 
it does all the marks of the rational West, is as self- 
contradictory theoretically as it is destructive in practice. 
I am advocating precisely not rushing in where angels 
fear to tread. 

To go back to the original difficulty. Such self- 
knowledge as we need cannot be achieved on the eve of 
departure. I would even think that, as travelers, we are 
better off with our own robust, if slightly gullible, 
naiveté. The great object of traveling, especially for the 
young, in any case ought to be not so much to make a 
great impression abroad as to get a new perspective on 
their own country. I think there is no way to make that a 
smooth experience. Thomas Jefferson, who gave much 
thought to the role that going abroad should play in the 
education of young American citizens, said that “travel 
makes men wiser, but less happy.”’ He was thinking of 
what in Peace Corps training programs we used to call 
‘‘culture shock,” especially the shock of return. It is the 
price we pay for having allowed the otherness of others to 
penetrate us. So, aside from some sensible orientation, 
there is really no preparation and defense for the shocks 
of travel but to be most securely and thoroughly 
ourselves. And that is a matter of education—of /ong- 
range education. 


II. Prepare Thyself 


What sort of education will prepare us for coming to 
terms with the whole world? I am disturbed by a kind of 
global inoculation which is now being advocated in 
speeches and position papers. It is proposed that students 
should be directly prepared for “‘global interdependence” 





on all levels of American education, from kindergarten 
up. 

Now such an endeavor seems to me entirely inap- 
propriate as a regular part of our educational process. 

First, in respect to young children: It seems to me 
almost impossible to deal with global matters in anything 
but the most fatuous way without raising certain specters 
for children with which a school—not to speak of 
kindergarten—is in no way able to deal; children have an 
uncanny ability to distill panic from the most “‘objective” 
presentations. And I cannot imagine a program which 
would not draw children into the horrendous problems 
looming behind interdependence, problems of starvation 
and domination. Now it seems to me that these should be 
kept away from children, both because of a theoretical 
difficulty with the formulation itself (which I want to dis- 
cuss later) and because it seems to me to be a fundamen- 








*“*.. Aristotle. . .distinguishes our thoughtful 
activity into theoretical inquiry and deliber- 
ation. The former is for the sake of knowing 
itself, but deliberation is for the sake of making 
decisions.” 








tal principle of education that the very young should have 
their thoughts and imaginations directed to the positive 
good their tradition offers rather than to premature 
preoccupation with current problems. 

Second, there are equally strong arguments against 
making global interdependence the serious theme of 
secondary schools and colleges. To begin with, such 
proposals leave out of account how badly prepared in 
basic skills and learning our students are, not even 
necessarily because our schools are bad, but because 
there is so much to learn and so many distractions. It 
ought to be a rule that anyone who proposes a new 
topic—unless it is meant to be merely another distracting 
option—should also carefully point out what is to be 
omitted in its place. 

Furthermore it is hard to envision an actual teaching 
program. The number of member states of the United 
Nations is closer to 150 than 100; most of these have their 
own language. What could students possibly be taught 
about them individually that would not be a farce? 

The answer must be that such a course would be 
organized not about the characters of countries but about 
“concepts” and associated “problems” such as “global 
interdependence.” And such an organization seems to me 
exactly what we should avoid in education. Let me ex- 
plain. 


he begin far back with a distinction made by 
Aristotle, the great philosopher from whom, whether 
we know it or not, we ultimately derive most of our cur- 
rent intellectual distinctions. He distinguishes our 
thoughtful activity into theoretical inquiry and delibera- 
tion. The former is for the sake of knowing itself, but 
deliberation is for the sake of making decisions. We learn 
in order to be educated, and once educated we ought 
to be able to make good decisions. It seems to me one 
of our serious mistakes in current education is that we 
have forgotten the significance of this Aristotelian 
distinction, so that we attempt to teach students directly 
to “make decisions” or ‘“‘meet problems,” when we should 
educate them to be such human beings as will know how 
to act well within the world. 

Lest that seem too fine-drawn a distinction, let me 
show by a very immediate example that it makes the 
most blatant possible difference. 1 want to prove that 
courses built around such constructed themes, which em- 
body neither a fundamental subject matter nor a root 
skill, amount in effect to the inculcation of 
prejudices—pre-judgments—and that is why they cannot 
help our students to decide well. The term “global in- 
terdependence”’ is, I claim, itself the distillation of a pre- 
judgment. 

One of the most revealing things about a program of 
study often is how it is prepared. The preparatory effort 
toward education in “interdependence” is to begin by an 
“analysis of the world views embedded in American pop- 
ular culture and experimentation with ways of shaping 
the views to make them more compatible with the 
realities of global interdependence....A stronger 
knowledge base on interdependence issues as a means of 
political consensus is to result.’” 

(1) I have already tried to show that it is not an easy 
thing—it is in fact an almost impossible thing—to un- 
cover people’s opinion, not to speak of “‘world views.” 
(The notion of a world view itself, by the way, was in- 
troduced into our thinking by the German philosopher 
Dilthey and when seriously considered reveals a bot- 
tomless pit of intellectual difficulty.) (2) That “popular 
culture” is to be analyzed suggests that those doing the 
analysis are not quite of it, but above it. That attitude is 
not, I should think, a good omen for a civic enterprise. 
Indeed, were the word “elitism” not misused in most of 
its applications, it would almost come to mind here. 
(3) These popular views are to be made compatible with 
the “realities” of “interdependence,” a term whose 
meaning however is admitted to be in no way agreed on. 
More of this in a moment. (4) The “‘stronger knowledge 
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**, . .(the) living past is happily accessible to us in 
monuments and books, particularly in books, 
for they speak to us directly in human language.” 








base” is to be a means to polititcal consensus. But that 
can be the reliable outcome only if the educational effort 
was in fact intended to be propaganda (which in view of 
the reputations of the proponents, is really unthinkable). 

The underlying difficulty is in the term “global in- 
terdependence”’ itself. There are words which belong to 
our natural language, such as “love” and “hate.” We can 
ask and think about them because they name universally 
known appearances. Then there are terms whose mean- 
ing is constructed for a special situation. “Global in- 
terdependence”’ is such a one. These terms can be perfect- 
ly crisp and clear, namely when they are part of a limited 
explicit logical framework. Or they become hopelessly 
confused, namely when they are intended to describe the 
open world, although the interpretation of the “reality” 
intended by those who introduced them is dubious. So we 
end up using a word whose meaning is not, as in the case 
of “‘love,”’ deeper than we can grasp, but simply darker. 

Now the case of “global interdependence” seems to me 
this: It is both a confused and a tendentiously 
opinionated word. Part of the opinion implicit in it 
(which I happen to disagree with) is that the brute fact 
that we depend on others, who have now realized that 
they can withhold from us what we vitally need, is a fit 
occasion for a moral upheaval and a re-examination of 
our responsibility for the past injustices and the future 
happiness of the globe. I, for my part, would prefer to see 
the practical situation met with fair practical measures 
by people educated to love and cherish our tradition. I 
would not wish to see our international economic needs 
determine too readily our way of life and our mode of be- 
ing. 

Not for a minute would I argue that such frameworks 
of opinion as “global interdependence” should not be 
carefully and widely argued. But it should be done by 
people well grounded in their own world, that is to say, 
well educated and ready to form an opinion. The proper 
places for such debate seems to me to be those same 
political reviews, clubs, councils, agencies and inter- 
national organizations from which such schemes do in- 
deed originally issue. And, of course, also schools, name- 
ly schools of advanced learning. It is a well-known fact 
that such institutions, notably, for example, the London 
School of Economics, are, at certain times, unavoidably 
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dominated by a definite point of view. That is perfectly 
proper since those who attend them can be expected to be 
prepared to understand that their enterprise is more 
deliberative than truth-seeking. To put it less politely, 
they are (quite legitimately) being indoctrinated to make 
decisions in a certain way. 


III. Mastering Our Tradition 


Such activities are, then, profitable and even indispen- 
sable only to those who are ready for them. And that 
brings me to the central question: How will we best get 
ourselves ready? By becoming staunchly and 
knowledgeably ourselves, I have claimed. But how do we 
do that? 

By absorbing and mastering our tradition, as I think. 
What, then, is “our tradition’”’?—But first, what is it not? 

It is not the congealed trend before the last. When we 
speak, for instance, of “traditional education,” we often 
mean just a dead fashion in schooling, a backwash of the 
living tradition. But there is nothing “traditional” about 
curricular rigidity; it is merely lifeless. 

Our tradition has, by its very nature, the character of 
self-betrayal—indeed the Latin work traditio means both 
“betrayal” and “handing down.” That is to say, it is 
forever being transformed. It reappears in new guises, 
casting off its wornout garments (which promptly 
become the latest, fashion; intellectual fashions are 
always behind the tradition. For example, the notions of 
“generation gap” and “relevance’’ which came to bedevil 
our education in the sixties were brought forth in 
philosophical texts and thence in sociological literature 
several generations before they became fashionable). Our 
tradition lives on by fruitfully falling afoul of itself. That 
is its peculiar life: It is carried on neither by “‘preser- 
vation” nor by “innovation,” but by interpretation. Most 
of all it is not something with which we can “break”; 
each such imagined break simply leaves us sitting on top 
of a taller tower of Babel, unable to tell how we got there 
or how we might get down. We must either carry on the 
tradition ourselves or we will be irresistibly carried away 
by its automatic development. Left to its own devices it is 
a Juggernaut. 

If it is truly the nature of our particular tradition and 
our relation to it, first, that it is essentially a process of 
development and second, that there is no simple escape 
from it, then it follows that we must consciously absorb 
it to master it, where this process of absorption must be a 
recapturing of its previous major positions. And since our 
tradition is one of overwhelming grandeur and perplexing 
subtlety, that absorption can never be done ina spirit of 





impatient pouncing. It must be a long and loving enter- 
prise. 


N.. obviously, the reappropriation of the tradition 
leads into the past, not, however, insofar as it has gone 
before, but insofar as it has gone into the present. That 
living past is happily accessible to us in monuments and 
books—particularly in books, for they speak to us direct- 
ly in human language. For, contrary to the well-known 
saying, in the long run one word is more potent than a 
thousand pictures. 

Consequently, our chief tool for knowing ourselves is 
literacy, the ability to read books of mathematical sym- 
bols, books of musical notes, and, above all, books of 
words. Now a nearly indispensable condition of literacy 
is language study, not only of English but in some 
measure of those “dead” languages which have gone into 
the making of English. Thomas Jefferson, whose most in- 
tense concern throughout his life was the education of 
American citizens, highly recommended the study of 
Anglo-Saxon, and wrote: 


The learning of Greek and Latin, | am told, is going into 
disuse in Europe. I know not what their manners and occupa- 
tions may call for: but it would be very ill-judged in us to 
follow their example in this instance. 


The last thing he had in mind was the training of a 
leisured elite. | think he would have agreed readily to this 
sort of argument: Nothing contributes more to the divi- 
sion (fatal to the continuity of our life) between the 
trained specialists and the people than the loss of a com- 
mon ordinary language. Such a loss occurs when we lose 
access to our language because we do not know what its 
words say. At that moment we are ready to become the 
defenseless victims of any word construction we are 
offered—did we but understand what that precious new 
“concept term” really said, we might just grin and forget 
it. 

Let me illustrate what I mean with an incident from a 
graduate program in which I teach, a program which at- 
tracts a good proportion of inner-city school teachers. 
They are people, mostly black women, who know 
something about the human condition and who have ac- 
cumulated rather brisk and rather wise opinions. Now 
their writing is, generally, much less direct and solid than 
are their thoughts. I used to wonder how such sensible 
people could use so many fancy but empty words. One of 
my students, however, gave me a paper which was written 
with a wonderful simplicity and immediacy. (Its subject 
happened to be the desirability of returning to basics in 


education.) In our paper conference, I asked her on a 
hunch whether she had ever studied Latin. She had. She 
thought it had made her English more lucid. She knew 
what her words said. 

The point, however, is not to advocate the study of 
Greek and Latin, for there are probably other, if less 
effective, ways to gain the end of being masters of our 
own language. The point is rather that the kind of 
literacy required to find ourselves in our tradition in- 
cludes a knowledgeable sensitivity to the burden of mean- 
ing secreted in our words. | insist on this only because 
teachers say that such sensitivity is disappearing fast. It 
ought to be our first priority in education. 

But assuming the possibility of recovering such 








‘*But I [would] encourage every secondary school 
to. . .once a year for 2 weeks. . .break into 
small, friendly. . .groups to study, under the 
direction of a really good teacher, the works 
of the founding fathers of this Republic.” 








literacy, how, next, do we lay hold of the books of the 
tradition? We can begin with the first bcok of each 
branch of our great forked root, the Old Testament and 
the Homeric epics, and work our way forward to the 
books of modernity. Or we can start with a text belong- 
ing to our times and trace its roots to their beginnings. Or 
we can juxtapose the earliest and the latest texts directly 
and let them confront each other. This is unfortunately 
not the place to propose my particular preferred 
curriculum of study. 

Nevertheless, | cannot resist making one suggestion. 
As, I imagine, do most ardent teachers, I have a 
recurrent daydream in which I am education dictator of 
America for just a little while—not long enough to grow 
corrupt. In that dream state I dictate no big changes at 
all, because there are no dictated wholesale changes for 
the better. But I do encourage every secondary school 
to do just one smali thing: once a year for 2 weeks 
they are to break into small, friendly but not altogether 
informal groups in order to study, under the direction of 
a really good teacher, the works of the founding fathers 
of this Republic. These writings seem a most appropriate 
entrance to our tradition, because their authors were con- 
scious of shaping the radically new beginning of a world 
which happens to be our own. But that beginning had a 
peculiar kind of newness: It was a re-interpretation of the 
old philosophical and political tradition. Jefferson, 
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Adams, and Madison were thorougily versed in Western 
learning. 


E...: teacher would agree not to engage in vapid 
background lectures, or in patriotic eulogies, or in 
ideological denunciations, but would direct the students’ 
attention to the words themselves and to elicit the most 
serious thoughts about them of which each student is 
capable. Such a discussion, if well guided, might go 
rather deep. Students might be shocked at the radicalism, 
disappointed at the conservatism, amazed at current in- 
terpretations, delighted at the sober elegance of these 
texts. They would discover that almost all their opinions 
derive from them, either directly or by way of develop- 
ment and opposition. 

But this enterprise would presently come up against a 
difficulty: Our students do not know what these writers 
knew. Some students might be willing to let it go at that. 
It is already a large battle won in education when people 
realize that there are depths which they have left un- 
plumbed. Other students might ask to be guided farther 
into their tradition. They might, for example, continue as 
outlined below: 

Whatever texts they read to begin with, they would cer- 
tainly eventually wish to read the most consequence- 
laden words of our political tradition, which are these: 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, 

that all men are created equal... . 
After having said whatever can immediately be said 
about the passage, they would feel how necessary it was 
to learn more about the meaning of “truth,” “‘self- 
evidence,” “‘men,” “creation, equality.” These are 
matters of philosophy, mathematics, theology, and 
political theory, about which one learns best by going to 
their deepest treatments, such as Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics, Euclid’s Elements, the Bible, Locke’s 
Treatise on Civil Government. These are also, as it 
happens, the traceable sources of our founding docu- 
ment. By studying them we come to do what I call 
“knowing ourselves.” 


The objection to this daydream of an educational 
scheme (which is nothing more than what used tobe 
called a liberal education) is that it is not practical. We 
are told that we “have to prepare our students for the 
modern world directly.” I argue that this practical ap- 
proach has a drawback; it doesn’t work. I consider the 
following example from my experience as devastatingly 
significant. 


” “ 


A decade or so ago the college where I teach was 
chosen as a Peace Corps Training Center, and some of us 
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faculty members participated. Bales of chicken wire and 
lumber were dumped on the back campus. This mess was 
called by the visiting staff psychologist an “unstructured 
situation,” and our trainees were required to structure it, 
i.e., to build chicken coops. Then they were instructed 
very effectively in the art of raising laying chickens. 
Finally, an excruciatingly practical graduation require- 
ment was evolved. They each had to turn a chicken’s 
neck. In the meantime, their destination being India, 
visiting specialists taught them Indian area studies and 
the Hindi language. These courses were very prac- 
tical—except that many of the trainees apparently 
ended up in Urdu-speaking country and with a popula- 
tion that had dietary scruples about eating eggs. 

Our contribution was not practical. We began by ask- 
ing the trainees to read and discuss a chapter from that 
book in our tradition which deals most memorably with 
the perennial Western tragicomedy of going out to save 
the world—Don Quixote. It was the famous chapter in 
which the knight charges at three dozen windmills, con- 
vinced that they are transformed giants. At first some of 
our trainees were puzzled and offended by this antic im- 
position. But soon they saw the point and engaged in 
some very necessary, and—they thought—truly ser- 
viceable soul searching about their own strange enter- 
prise. This and other such readings stayed with them, or 
at least, so they later wrote. For what is practical is to go 
into the world with a mind alight with the apt images and 
the pertinent wisdom of our tradition. That is what 
makes us at the same time receptive to the ways of others 
and capable of calm deliberation concerning our own 
problems. 

Let me conclude, then. I have wished to urge that for 
our purpose, that of international educational and 
cultural exchange, the only efficacious preparation is to 
be protractedly educated and thoroughly cultivated in 
our own American development of the Western tradition. 
Among travelers it has always been those most securely 
rooted in their own ways who have been most receptive to 
others’ essence, just as those others have never opened 
themselves unreservedly to visitors whom they recog- 
nized as intellectual flotsam. After all, it is a matter 
almost too obvious to belabor, that such international ex- 
change fundamentally depends on the staunch integrity 
and proud distinctiveness of the various nations and their 
peoples. Or, as a book which is one of the roots of our 
tradition puts it: 

If the salt have lost his savor, 

wherewith will ye season it? 


Have salt in yourselves and 
have peace with one another.’ 


’Matthew 5:13. 





Education for 
International Understanding 


Verner C. Bickley, Betty M. Bullard, and Robert Leestma 


A significant experiment in educational cooperation between the United States 


and Japan 


i U.S.-Japan CULCON Joint 
Project on Education and Mutual 
Understanding is a pioneering project 
under the auspices of the U.S. and 
Japanese Governments to promote 
mutual understanding through the 
curriculum at the elementary and second- 
ary school levels. The project involves 
American and Japanese specialists work- 
ing together to develop a thematic 
framework and associated instructional 
materials that will provide improved in- 
sights into the other culture, the student’s 
own culture, and the mutual in- 
terdependence of nations. It is an- 
ticipated that the approach will find 
broader utility in the study of peoples and 
cultures other than the Japanese and the 
American. 


The goal of mutual understanding is 
being sought through a carefully planned 
process of interaction between Japanese 
and American teams working separately 
and together to produce accurate and 
effective resource materials. As a result, 
each country now has a draft resource 
manual that is being tried out in 
representative classrooms of that country 
and which is to be further revised this 
summer as a result of the classroom 
evaluations. 


Origin of the Project 


The Joint Project grew out of ideas put 
forward by the U.S. side and initially dis- 
cussed at CULCON VI. The general 
subject was considered further at the in- 
terim meeting of the CULCON Joint 
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Committee in June 1973 at Hilo, Hawaii. 
A formal CULCON Sub-Committee on 
Education for International Understand- 
ing was one of the outcomes of the Hilo 
meeting. The Sub-Committee was to 
review possibilities, identify some impor- 
tant needs, and develop joint recommen- 
dations on improving teaching about the 
other country that would be presented at 
CULCON VII in Tokyo in 1974. 

The Joint Sub-Committee was ap- 
pointed by November 1973 and held its 
first meeting in Tokyo in December 
1973. The American Sub-Committee in- 
cluded representatives from the 
American educational community, the 
Japan Society, and the U.S. Office of 
Education. The Japanese Sub- 
Committee included representatives 
from the Ministry of Education, the 
National Institute for Educational 
Research, and the schools. 

The various recommendations that 
emerged from the first meeting included 
both identification of several needed sur- 
veys of policies, practices, and available 
resources in each country that affect 
learning about the other country, and 
also development of a joint curriculum 
improvement project to help develop for 
each country a major resource guide for 
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teachers to improve teaching about the 
other country at the elementary and 
secondary school levels. While work 
began immediately and soon was com- 
pleted on the surveys, the curriculum 
development project was necessarily 
more complex and took longer to get un- 
derway. This article will focus on the 
curriculum improvement project, which 
has come to be the most significant un- 
dertaking and the principal focus of the 
Sub-Committee’s work thus far. 

The first meeting of the Joint Sub- 
Committee was soon followed by another 
in Tokyo in June 1974, immediately 
preceding the convening of CULCON 
VII, at which time final planning was 
completed for the curriculum project. 
The formal proposal for the project was 
presented at CULCON VII and adopted 
as submitted. As implemented, the effort 
on the American side was co-sponsored 
by the North Carolina State Department 
of Public Instruction, the East-West 
Center in Hawaii, and the U.S. Office of 
Education. On the Japanese side, the 
work was carried forward under the 
sponsorship of the Ministry of Education 
and the National Institute for 
Educational Research. Because elemen- 
tary and secondary education in the 
United States is a State and not a 
Federal function, the Chairman of the 
U.S. Sub-Committee was planned from 
the beginning to be a person holding the 
chief State school officer’s post in one of 
the 50 States. The first chairman was Dr. 
Shiro Amioka, then State Commissioner 
of Education of Hawaii. His successor is 
Dr. Craig Phillips, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in North Carolina. 
The Chairman of the Japan Sub- 
Committee throughout -has been Mr. 
Isao Amagi, Special Advisor to the 
Japanese Minister of Education and 
former Vice-Minister of Education of 
Japan. 


Plans for the Project 


The first part of the project consisted 
of a binational conference of the two 
Sub-Committees in Tokyo in January 
1975. It was attended by 11 represen- 
tatives from Japan and 8 from the United 
States, including 2 representatives from 
the North Carolina school system. The 
direct involvement of a State education 
system was significant for the reasons ex- 
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What is CULCON? 


The U.S.-Japan Conference on Cultural 
and Educational Interchange (CULCON) 
is a unique institution of public and private 
leaders. Since its founding in 1961 by 
President John Kennedy and Prime 
Minister Hayato Ikeda, it has been an in- 
creasingly effective ““Board of Directors,” 
encouraging and coordinating private and 
public groups and agencies in both coun- 
tries to deepen understanding between 
Japan and the United States and broaden 
the base of exchanges between the two. 

CULCON meets every 2 years, alter- 
nating between Japan and the United 
States. Through an exchange of notes 
signed in Tokyo on November 8, 1968, an 
agreement was reached to establish a per- 
manent Joint Committee made up of the 
members of the U.S. panel and the 
members of the Japanese panel. In the 
years between the full CULCONs, the 
Joint Committee, whose members are ap- 
pointed by the U.S. Secretary of State and 
the Foreign Minister of Japan, meets to 
consult on progress since the last plenary 
session and to plan new projects for the 
next conference. Although both 
governments share the costs of these 
meetings, many of the activities which take 
place under CULCON’s general aegis are 
funded privately. The principal ongoing 
projects of CULCON are planned and 
carried out by subcommittees of experts 
who also attend the biennial plenary 
meetings and sometimes the Joint Com- 
mittee meetings. 

The American panel of CULCON is 
presently composed of 12 members 
representing a variety of constituencies, 
such as government, foundations, 
academic institutions, business, mass 
media, cultural affairs, and Japanese 





studies. It is customary to include a 
member of Congress and of the Japanese 
Diet in the national delegations assembled 
for the major CULCON meetings. 
Congressman Cederberg has served in this 
capacity at past CULCON meetings. Ap- 
pointments to the CULCON Panel are 
made by the U.S. Secretary of State. The 
government member most directly con- 
cerned with CULCON is the Assistant 
Secretary of State for Educational and 
Cultural Affairs. Government staff sup- 
port is supplied by the Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs. In addi- 
tion, and especially to serve the private 
dimensions of CULCON’s activities, a 
Secretariat is maintained by the Japan 
Society, Inc. of New York. The chairman 
of the American panel is designated from 
among the nongovernmental members. 

Over the years, CULCON has helped 
bring together government and private 
leaders interested in U.S.-Japan exchanges 
to identify problem areas, give focus to 
plans to overcome these problems, and 
provide support to efforts to carry them 
out. The key to CULCON’s increasing 
effectiveness has been its ability to achieve 
cooperation between private and public 
sectors in both countries. In this respect, 
CULCON is different from many other 
purely official government-sponsored 
bilateral agencies. CULCON’s special im- 
portance has been its capacity to enlist the 
good will and energy of many private and 
public groups on both sides of the Pacific 
who work with the subcommittees es- 
tablished by CULCON to achieve specific 
goals. At present CULCON is working 
through the following subcommittees: 
American Studies, Japanese Studies, 
Education, News Media, Broadcast 
Media, Museum Interchange, and Library 
and Information Science. 








pressed by Dr. Robert Leestma of the 
U.S. Office of Education in the con- 
ference report, for 


. all that such involvement implies in 
reality testing for classroom use and the 
commitment to use the finished product on 
a significant enough scale to make a 
difference both in the size of the population 
affected and in the relevance of the model 
for possible adoption or adaptation by other 
states. 


The project concentrated on the upper 
elementary and secondary levels because 
it was recognized that greater effort 
needed to be made during the years of 
required schooling to make children 
aware of other cultures. A fact of 
life in intercultural education is that 
students and teachers in each country 
tend to view the world from their own 


national perspective. Cross-cultural un- 
derstanding requires teachers and 
students to look beyond their own culture 
in an attempt to view the world from the 
perspective of other countries and 
cultures as well as that of their own. 
Apart from the intrinsic complexity of 
such a task, the difficulty is compounded 
by the very small number of teachers who 
have had formal preparation in inter- 
cultural studies as well as by the shortage 
of sophisticated materials for teaching 
about many other countries. 

At the conference, the Joint Sub- 
Committee agreed to select a Joint Study 
Team to carry out the project. Each of 
the teams composing it was to include ex- 
perts from fields such as education for in- 
ternational/intercultural understanding, 
social studies, education, foreign area 





studies, curriculum development, and 
teacher education. The leader of the 
U.S. Study Team is Dr. Betty Bullard, 
then Director of International Educa- 
tion, North Carolina Department of 
Public Instruction, and now Director of 
Education, The Asia Society. The leader 
of the Japan Study Team is Dr. Jiro 
Nagai, Professor of Education at Hiro- 
shima University. 

The work of the Joint Study Team 
would be divided into three phases that 
involved interchange of experience and 
binational effort. The first phase would 
be a workshop conducted in summer 
1975 at the East-West Center’s Culture 
Learning Institute in Honolulu; the sec- 
ond phase would be a field study ex- 
perience for Japanese participants on the 
U.S. mainland and for American par- 
ticipants in Japan; and the third phase 
would be another workshop in summer 
1976 at which each team would receive 
the benefit of the other team’s comments 
on its work, and the joint team would re- 
view progress, analyze the experience of 
both teams working together (while also 
determining the implications that this 
might have for future efforts), and discuss 
related activities that would merit further 
consideration and action. Subsequently, 
consideration was given to a terminal 
project meeting to be held in Japan in 
summer 1977 to pull together any loose 
ends on the resource manuals, to review 
the entire process of working together. 
and to study the implications of the ex- 
perience for future program development 
activities. 

It was also decided that each team at 
the joint workshop would: 


1. Establish an_ international /inter- 
cultural educational framework and a set 
of propositions that would provide a 
rationale and a justification for inter- 
national/intercultural education in 
Japanese and American schools. The 
framework would be used as the basis of 
and a guide for teaching about various 
aspects of the other culture thought es- 
sential to its understanding. 

2. Develop guidelines, resource 
materials, and methods or teachers’ 
manuals that would assist school 
teachers and curriculum planners to un- 
derstand how the study of the other 
culture could be more effectively ac- 
complished. 


3. Devise specific strategies related to 
teaching about the other culture for use 
in curriculum planning and in the 
classroom. 


The stated objectives were to be 
achieved through a process of intermit- 
tent interaction between teams of 
teachers and scholars from both the 
United States and Japan. Each team was 
to select parts of the overall structure 
thought basic io the project and develop 
them as much as possible within existing 
constraints. The two teams, and the in- 
dividuals composing them, would work 
together part of the time and separately 
part of the time. A further, very impor- 
tant part of the project was to be the 
classroom evaluation of the themes and 
materials developed, informally after the 
first workshop, and then in a fullscale 
field trial after the second workshop. 

At a further meeting at the Culture 
Learning Institute in March 1975, 
representatives of both sides reviewed 
and confirmed the program and drafted a 
schedule for the “Workshop on Educa- 
tion for International Understanding.” 
This working agenda formed the basis 
for the first joint workshop. 


The Challenge 


In the process of planning for the Joint 
Project, a number of practical problems 
were recognized. The most obvious one 
was the two countries’ different ap- 
proaches to education. Japan has a 
national system of schools, with the 
curriculum for each grade level deter- 
mined centrally. Curriculum guides are 
written and textbooks commissioned by 
the National Ministry of Education. 
Review of the curriculum takes place 
every 5 to 15 years, and recommen- 
dations for revision that have ac- 
cumulated in the interim are acted upon 
at that time. 

The United States, on the other hand, 
has a system of public education ad- 
ministered by State and local authorities. 
The curriculum and materials are the 
responsibility of the various States, 
which can follow options ranging from 
strong State direction to local school 
system control of curriculum and text- 
books. This difference clearly affects the 
possibilities for effecting change and the 
design of programs for attaining it. 
Specifically, the guide produced by the 


Japanese team will be subject to action 
by the National Government before be- 
ing adopted as part of the school 
curriculum, whereas the manual pro- 
duced by the U.S. team must be 
professionally solid and useful enough to 
be broadly attractive in a variety of set- 
tings, the extent of its adoption depend- 
ing largely on the future utility it is 
perceived to have in each school situa- 
tion. U.S. schools and teachers have 
another option—they can use the instruc- 
tional materials to supplement and 
strengthen an already existing course of 
study. Although the two nations ap- 
proach public school governance 
differently, each clearly has the potential 
to use the results of the project in wide- 
ranging ways. 

Some other continuing problems were 
faced squarely and were turned into ad- 
vantages as often as possible. One was 
the formidable challenge inherent in the 
fact that the two teams conferred 
together for a total of only 9 weeks dur- 
ing two summer workshops. As a result, 
the face-to-face contact among the two 
teams—direct, personal inter- 
change—became even more important 
and each team member took the project 
assignment very seriously. It was found 
that while time spent in formal in- 
terchange forwarded development of the 
project’s selected themes, time spent in 
informal interchange outside the daily, 
scheduled workshop hours enhanced 
greater awareness of and appreciation for 
each other’s cultures. 

Another problem was the widely dis- 
persed location of team members. The 
Japanese team members were located on 
the islands of Honshu and Kyushu, only 
a few hundred*miles apart. The US. 
team spanned the continent from Hawaii 
to North Carolina, from Michigan to 
California—thousands of miles apart. 
All members of both teams had full-time 
jobs that they could not leave easily for 
concentrated work between summer 
workshop sessions. Frequent letters, 
phone calls, when feasible, and good use 
made of travel arrangements kept the 
teams in contact throughout the duration 
of the project. 

From the outset, language problems 
were anticipated and influenced team 
selection to some extent. All members of 
the Japanese team spoke English, and 
one-third of the U.S. team spoke 
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Japanese. Although during the first few 
weeks of the first workshop the expected 
misunderstandings and misinter- 
pretations occurred in attempts to com- 
municate, by the end of the second 
summer the Japanese were using both 
national and regional U.S. jargon 
(“honey,” “‘you all,” etc.) , and U.S. par- 
ticipants were beginning to use Japanese 
phrases and comprehend multiple 
meanings. 

The two nations were not afraid to give 
their teams a mixed professional com- 
position that in national contexts 
sometimes does not mesh well—but in 
this case did. In order to accomplish the 
project’s objective, the Japanese had 
selected a specialist from the Ministry of 
Education, a Prefecture-level consultant, 
two university professors, a teacher, and 
an educational researcher. The United 
States had selected a chief school ad- 
ministrator, two university professors 
(one in Japanese studies and one in school 
curriculum), two State-level curriculum 
supervisors, one local-level curriculum 
supervisor, one educational media super- 
visor, two teachers, and one specialist 
in linguistics and culture learning. Each 
team was well composed to cope with the 
context of the educational system in its 
country. 


Phase I: The First Workshop 


The program for the first workshop 
focused on five major topics that had 
been identified by representatives of the 
Joint Study Team in March in 
Honolulu—The Context for Inter- 
national Education, Thought and 
Behavior, Individual and Group Identity 
and Values, Humanistic Concerns in In- 
dustrial Societies, and United 
States/Japan Relations. The workshop 
was held at the Culture Learning 
Institute of the East-West Center in 
Honolulu from July 13 to August 16, 
1975. The director of the Culture Learn- 
ing Institute is Dr. Verner Bickley. The 
facilities and services of the Institute were 
provided by the East-West Center, while 
the expenses of the Japanese and Ameri- 
can participants were paid by the Govern- 
ment of Japan and the U.S. Office of 
Education, respectively. 

For the S5-week period of the 
workshop, the teams met together in 
morning session at which formal papers 
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were presented and discussed from both 
Japanese and American points of view. 
Each team met separately in the early 
afternoon to consider the issues raised in 
the morning and to develop further the 
beginning framework appropriate for 
each country’s educational system. 
Progress was reported and discussed at 
joint sessions held twice a week after the 
separate team meetings. In the late after- 
noons, film presentations on Japan and 
the United States were made to the joint 
team and discussed in terms of their ac- 
curacy and suitability for teaching about 
the other country. In the evenings and on 
the weekends, the team members met 
together to work on units and the 
framework, to attend cultural presen- 
tations (such as a Japanese music presen- 
tation arranged by the Culture Learning 
Institute), to go on field trips to points of 
interest related to the project in Honolulu 
and elsewhere on the island of Oahu, and 
to gather informally on social occasions. 
Owing to the short duration of the 
workshop and the extensive nature of the 
assignments to be completed, evenings 
and weekends were generally “work as 
usual.” 

The format of this first workshop con- 
sisted of formal presentations, followed 
by formal responses and questions from 
each side. Initially, all was as formal as a 
tennis match. For the first 2 weeks, there 
was little spontaneous interchange either 
in or out of the session. Each place 
around the conference table was marked 
with a place card—the Japanese team on 
one side, the U.S. team on the other. 


Petits 
Left to right: Elizabeth Bullard, Jiro Nagai, Makiko Taguchi, Nobuji Suzuki. 
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Through the skill of the Culture Learning 
Institute, the third week found a gentle 
mixing and rearrangement of the place 
cards, and easier communication. By the 
fourth week, first names and nicknames 
were penned on to the formal place cards, 
and by the end of the fifth and last week 
of the first workshop, members of the 
two teams sat anywhere the individuals 
chose, and participants found themselves 
increasingly free to engage in construc- 
tive criticism of the other team’s work. 
The opportunities for close interaction 
between both groups and the critical ex- 
changes were highly significant features 
of the workshop. They proved to be in- 
dispensable in dispelling stereotypes and 
misconceptions about the other’s culture 
and in generating genuine intercultural 
understanding through personal in- 
terchange. 

Just as the educational systems of the 
two nations differed, so did the draft 
products. Themes were used by both 
teams as organizing mechanisms, but the 
methods for developing the themes 
varied. By the end of the workshop, the 
U.S. team had written the first draft of 
materials based on a thematic 
framework developed during the 5-week 
period. The themes had been decided 
upon after considerable consultation with 
American specialists on Japan, Japanese 
specialists on Japan, and the members of 
the Japanese team. Intended to encom- 
pass aspects of universals in human ex- 
perience and to reflect the realities in 
Japanese culture today, the themes were 
Modern (Contemporary) Life, Decision- 





making, Perception and Expression, 
Identity, and Values. A set of guidelines 
was built around each theme, and 
materials were prepared for use by 
elementary and high school teachers in 
designing syllabi and lesson plans. 

The Japanese, on the other hand, in 
preparation for the workshop, had 
developed working papers on the original 
five topics, and during the workshop they 
researched and wrote a series of 
background papers setting forth ad- 
ditional aspects of the themes. These they 
shared with the U.S. team for comment 
and discussion. They also worked to 
develop a research matrix that would 
become the basis for their upcoming field 
study on the U.S. mainland. 

Of that first workshop in summer 
1975, U.S. team member Lewis Saks 
from Michigan said: 


The interaction of these two teams was 
rich, effective, and at times moving. Not 
only did we sit across from each other for 
five weeks on an agenda of idea exchange 
but we socialized, dined, and laughed 
together and got to know each other. This 
hidden agenda, in many ways, proved as 
fruitful as the idea exploration that we were 
officially charged to come up with as respec- 
tive members of an American and Japanese 
team of educators. 

The moderf' world requires more than 
ever sharing and understanding and 
awareness of culture differences between 
nations. The Japanese and the American 
teachers tried hard to explore these 
challenges and in so many ways we achieved 
the beginnings of reaching for the truth 
about each other. In a microcosm way, this 
is the central challenge of the forthcoming 
twenty-first century—how two nations or 
more nations far apart from each other un- 
derstand each other in the global context of 
a shrinking world, fewer resources, and 
technology that binds us electroni- 
COmy. ... 


Phase II: The Field Study 


After the first workshop, the Japanese 
team traveled to the U.S. mainland and, 
while absorbing firsthand experience on 
the American scene, worked further on 
their framework. While on the mainland, 
one or another of the team visited in all 
major regions of the country. On oc- 
casions, they stayed with families from 
different social, economic, and racial 
backgrounds. They followed industrial 
presidents, mill workers, farmers, 


preachers, and families through their dai- 
ly routines to observe the culture. In 
North Carolina and Indiana, Japanese 
team members were houseguests of 
families in the communities. They met 
National and State leaders. They saw a 
variety of the people of the United States 
in their different roles. It was after this 
field study that the Japanese team began 
to refocus its framework. 

A participant from the Japanese team 
wrote: 


Our first visit to your country was very 
fruitful and profitable. We gathered much 
up-to-date information and many materials 
about your society, culture and education. 
We are now very busy in dealing with these 
materials ... We are going to get 
together in Tokyo to discuss about the 
teacher’s manual for understanding of 
U.S.A .. .All of us heartily appreciate 
your kindness, friendship, hospitality, and 
generosity. And we also look forward to 
working with you again next summer. 


During this period, U.S. team repre- 
sentatives, with U.S. Office of Education 
funding, went to Japan for 4 weeks 
to begin testing their draft in light 
of their experiences in the Japanese 
culture. With the assistance of the Japan 
Center for International Exchange, a 
broad, full series of interviews and ex- 
periences was made possible. The team 
members, together and singly, worked 
with town planning groups, government 
groups, and educational administrators 
to learn more practical applications for 
the team’s draft framework. Onsite ex- 


aminations of schools’ activities, 
industry-employee relationships, family 
roles, media impact, spiritual practices, 
and cultural evidence of discipline, 
simplicity, and spontaneity within the 
culture were all tightly set into the 4- 
week schedule. Throughout this time, the 
team met with professional interpretive 
observers of the Japanese culture 
(newspaper writers, anthropologists, 
sociologists, television personnel, 
teachers, political scientists), who helped 
the team sharpen its perspective. 


Phase III: The Second Workshop 


Financed primarily by Duke Uni- 
versity and the U.S. Office of Education, 
the second workshop was conducted at 
Duke University in Durham, N.C., 
from June 29 to July 23, 1976. At the 
beginning of the workshop, the U.S. 
team reviewed the draft materials written 
during summer 1975. The first days of 
the meeting were devoted to individual 
interviews and discussions with teachers 
who had taken part in classroom tryouts 
held in North Carolina schools in 
between the two workshops. The team 
revised the materials in keeping with the 
classroom assessments, scholars’ 
evaluations, and responses of the other 
team, as well as incorporating the ad- 
ditional findings from the field study in 
Japan. Decisions included completely 
modifying the rationale, reordering the 
themes, and revising or totally restruc- 
turing the thematic units. 
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Left to right: Yasuo Mizoue, Yasuo Masai, and Lewis Saks. 
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The Japanese team, financed by the 
Government of Japan, joined the US. 
team at Duke University on July 12, and 
the second workshop moved into a 
healthy, spontaneous interchange in place 
of the formality that had initially charac- 
terized the first workshop the year 
before. Symptomatic of this openness 
was the fact that the desk-top place 
cards, made in advance, were not even 
used. All participants were on a first- 
name basis. Also, open discussions and 
spirited exchanges between teams and 
among team members replaced the first 
year’s formal papers and formal 
responses. Disagreement in the second 
workshop was sometimes vigorous, op- 
posing views were heard with open 
minds, and the revised materials began to 
take shape. Japanese specialists who 
observed the workshop exclaimed they 
could not believe the degree of frank, 
forthright interchange they were witness- 
ing. And observers from the United 
States on several occasions commented 
on the ready acceptance and professional 
respect evidenced by members of both 
teams. 

At the first workshop in Honolulu the 
East-West Center had compiled a large 
collection of media materials on Japan, 
but a similar variety of materials for 
teaching about the United States was not 
available. By the second workshop, this 
problem was solved when the Social 
Studies Division of the North Carolina 
Department of Public Instruction 
presented an array of our Nation’s most 
effective materials for teaching about 
itself and worked with the Japanese team 
in interpreting their broad instructional 
possibilities. 

The teams met separately each morn- 
ing to hear presentations of portions of 
their respective draft teachers’ manuals. 
On alternate days, the joint team con- 
sidered the responses and discussed in 
detail the content and approach in each 
presentation. Afternoons and evenings 
were used for further research and revi- 
sion based on the morning’s presen- 
tations. Separate national team meetings 
were also held to consider revisions that 
would reflect the classroom assessment 
and evaluation, the further research and 
thought by team members and scholars 
in the field, and (most importantly) the 
results of the interaction between 
members of the joint team. Insights 
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Japan is clearly one of the major nations in 
the world today. With its rich cultural 
heritage, its remarkable record of national 
development, its achievements in science 
and technology, and its status as an in- 
dustrial and world trade power of the first 
rank, Japan appears destined to remain a 
significant force in world affairs for the 
foreseeable future. It is also a country of 
special importance to the United States. 


Despite the foregoing facts, the treatment 
of Japan in American education at every 
level—elementary, secondary, college, and 
adult—remains inadequate in the majority 
of institutions, programs and classrooms. 
While interest in learning about Japan has 
increased in recent years and some impor- 
tant progress has been made in Japanese 
studies, considerable deficiencies still re- 
main in the time and attention devoted to 
Japan in American education. 


Robert Leestma 











gained from the 1975 field studies added 
another significant dimension to the final 
product of each team. 

As a result of their deliberations at the 
first workshop and the field study on the 
U.S. mainland, the Japanese had devel- 
oped the following themes: Character- 
istics of the American People, Socio- 
cultural Aspects of Society, Problems 
Confronting Society, and United States- 
Japan Relations. They discussed their 
background papers on these themes and 
their aspects with the U.S. team. Also 
during the workshop at Duke University, 
the Japanese team organized a scheme to 
focus on five action dimensions in a 
culture: the individual, the group, the 
community, the nation, and international 
society. Upon their return to Japan, the 
team planned to work with teachers who 
would approach these dimensions from 
the viewpoints of individual fulfillment 
(self-fulfillment, human rights, political 
unity, etc.), location and cultural devel- 
opment, and a society’s endeavors and 
sense of responsibility toward its culture. 

As was determined at the beginning of 
the project, the U.S. team selected a 
thematic organization for its resources 
maaual. The resultant product is intend- 
ed to assist teachers in teaching about 
cultural characteristics that have endured 
throughout the years in Japan. These in- 
structional materials are designed to be 


used together with any textbook or 
supplementary media available to 
elementary and secondary schools. The 
manual is not a syllabus nor is it intended 
for use as a course of study. The revised 
draft describes the product as follows: 


1. It draws on aspects of everyday life 
common to students in the U.S.; while 
the specific material relates to Japan, the 
theme and the method can be applied to 
the United States or to the study of 
another country or culture. 

2. Since the units are largely self- 
contained and limited, they do not de- 
pend on “coverage” of other materials; 
however, they can and should be linked 
to standard curricula and standard texts. 

3. The packages are intended to help 
end the dichotomy between literature and 
social studies, between humanities and 
history; these packages identify some of 
the salient themes in contemporary life in 
the U.S. and Japan that can help 
teachers and students develop a realistic 
and contemporary image of the 
Japanese. 


The design is deliberately flexible in 
order to accommodate various teaching 
styles and approaches as well as different 
knowledge and skill levels of students. 
Questions asked in the examination of 
themes are those students might natural- 
ly be asking themselves. The themes 
make it possible to organize the learning 
experience across time, space, and dis- 
ciplinary lines. 

A major objective is to enable the stu- 
dent, by examining the Japanese 
response to environment, history, and ex- 
perience, not only to achieve a greater 
recognition of the realities of Japanese 
society, but also to gain greater insight 
into the commonalties of the human con- 
dition .in the United States and 
elsewhere, through the comparative ap- 
proach. A student educated to take his 
place as a responsible citizen of this 
country in the last quarter of the 20th 
century will know that he or she cannot 
expect to find the same customs, ordering 
of priorities, or responses to the environ- 
ment everywhere in the world. 

The reactions of the American profes- 
sionals to the workshop experience re- 
vealed the effectiveness of the approach 
taken. One team member, Prof. Robin 
McKeown, noted: 





The real power of the workshops was in the 
process of continuous sharing. The resulting 
ability to communicate enabled us to have a 
surprisingly high degree-of influence with 
one another. To me, to be able to break 
through the cultural barriers so effec- 
tively was an exciting experience. 
Another U.S. team member, Elgin 
Heinz of California, offered the following 
overview of the CULCON workshops: 


In retrospect, I think the most significant 
achievement of the CULCON was not its 
products, useful though they will be, but the 
development of a model for future 
workshops concerned with the development 
of concepts and materials that are 
crosscultured, intercultural, or inter- 
national. | have been professionally in- 
volved in teacher training and materials 
preparation on Asia for more than 30 years, 
and of the dozens of workshops, seminars, 
inservice courses, and projects in which I 
have participated, this is the only one in 
which there has been adequate scrutiny of 
concepts and materials while they were be- 
ing formulated, by individuals from a varie- 
ty of backgrounds in both cultures. 


Other U.S. team members were most 
affected by the human, interpersonal 
elements of the interaction of the two 
teams. One, North Carolina’s Elaine 
Hotaling, wrote: 


Interchange did not require team 
members to lose their individuality. The 
beauty of the experience was that each of us 
came to the experience as individuals who 
knew little of each other and we came away 
from the experience, having shared our 
knowledge and attitudes, and discovered 
anew a perception of human existence that 
transcended each of us. 


Another U.S. team member, Prof. 
Jackson Bailey, spoke from the point of 
view of a scholar in Japanese studies: 

A project such as this is a great chal- 
lenge for a specialist. It enables him to go 
beyond his own specialty in the effort to 
communicate his knowledge to nonspecialists 
in a more effective manner. This is a very 
rewarding experience. 


The Current Situation 


During the current school year 
(1976-77), the Japanese team will work 
with selected teachers in six Japanese 
schools (two elementary, two junior high, 
and two senior high) of different 
characteristics (urban, rural, etc.) in 
different parts of the country. The 
Japanese teachers selected for this pilot 
program have other assignments as 
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Left to right: Mrs. Elaine Hotaling, Dr. Elizabeth Bullard, Dr. Jackson Bailey, Mr. Lewis Saks 
(plaid shirt), Dr. Denny Wolfe. Above right: Dr. Verner C. Bickley. 


well—one teaches geography and 
history, another sociology, another 
works effectively with film, and another 
with exchange programs and ex- 
tracurricular activities. Their task in the 
project is to work with the themes, set- 
ting down instructional approaches they 
find successful as they develop the ideas 
during the school year. 

Also during this school year, the U.S. 
revised draft that emerged from the 1976 
workshop is undergoing a full, formal 
classroom evaluation in the North 
Carolina public schools, so thai by the 
end of this year the U.S. original and 
revised drafts will have been studied, 
tried out with students, and assessed by 
approximately 400 teachers and close to 
13,000 upper elementary and secondary 
school students. The reception of the 
materials in the first classroom evalua- 
tion indicated that teachers thought them 
fresh and highly motivating, but that 
some changes were necessary. These in- 
cluded (1) use of less difficult reading 
selections, (2) cleaning up of murky ex- 
planations, (3) readjusting of the reading 
level of much of the material, and (4) 
general tightening, so that strategies 
would focus more effectively on main 
objectives. The revised draft reflects 
these changes, and itself is subject to revi- 
sion that may be indicated by the current 
classroom tryouts. 

Plans are now underway to reconvene 
the joint team for a brief interchange ses- 
sion in Japan during summer 1977, when 
each team will react to the other team’s 
final product, and revise its own product 
in the light of those reactions and for the 
other purposes noted earlier. The U:S. re- 
source manual will then be made avail- 
able to teachers nationwide. 

Does the Resource Manual on Japan 
make a difference? Comments from 


American educators differ, from the 
reservations of a small minority to the 
contention of the vast majority that, as 
one evaluator said, “These materials 
offer me the best opportunity yet to get 
beyond the textbook safely.” And 
another: “Why aren’t there more helps 
for teachers like these? They make all the 
difference in what my students learn.” 
From educational leaders have come 
comments like the following from Dr. 
Craig Phillips (State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in North Carolina and 
CULCON U.S. Education Sub- 
Committee Chairman): “I’m excited 
about this project. I feel it opens an op- 
portunity to teachers and students to in- 
crease their basic understanding about 
the Japanese people. The binational ap- 
proach insures a more realistic 
treatment.”’ And from the national and 
international perspective of the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education, Dr. Robert Leestma 
(Associate Commissioner for 
Institutional Development and_ Inter- 
national Education, U.S. Office of 
Education) sees the Joint Project for 
Mutual Understanding as ‘‘a pioneering 
effort to develop intercultural under- 
standing through international coopera- 
tion. It is proving to be a successful ex- 
periment with very significant im- 
plications for a variety of bilateral and 
multilateral undertakings.” o 





Comments and inquiries for further infor- 
mation should be addressed either to the 
CULCON Subcommittee on Education, 
Chairman, Dr. Craig Phillips, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh, NC 27611, or the project's coor- 
dinator, Dr. Betty Bullard, Director of 
Education, The Asia Society, 112 East 
64th St., New York, NY 10021. 
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facts on funding 








The Cultural Learning Institute of the 
East-West Center offers a variety of 
study grants. Award emphasis is placed 
on participation in and contribution to 
programs of the Institute. 

The Joint Doctoral Internship is a 
cooperative agreement between the East- 
West Center and another institution, 
under which an advanced Ph.D. candidate 
whose dissertation topic is relevant to 
Institute research programs receives a 
1—2 year award to conduct research at 
the Center and in the field. 

The Center also offers a series of 
awards to persons who spend their total 
time at the Center involved in some 
aspect of an Institute project. These 
awards are for up to | year and are des- 
ignated Research Internships and Pro- 
fessional Internships. 

Each year the Cultural Learning 
Institute offers a limited number of senior 
fellowships and visiting researchships to 
advanced scholars who come to the 
Center to conduct research and develop 
programs within the four project areas 
of the Institute. 

For more information on these awards, 
write Lyn Anzai, Program ‘Officer, 
Cultural Learning Institute, East-West 
Center, 1777 East-West Road, Honolulu, 
HI 96822. 


U.S.-Israei Binational Science Founda- 
tion Professor E.D. Bergmann Memorial 
Research Grants are available to scien- 
tists who have completed their doctoral 
degree within the past 5 years. For in- 
formation, contact Office of Inter- 
national Programs, National Science 
Foundation, Washington, DC 20550. 


The Japan Foundation awards pro- 
fessional and dissertation fellowships to 
assist scholars and other professionals 
in the United States who are engaged 
in a study relating to Japanese cul- 
ture and society by offering an oppor- 
tunity to conduct their research in Japan. 

Information on these awards may be 
obtained from: Dr. Yasushi Sugiyama, 
Director, the Japan Foundation, Suite 
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430, Watergate Office Building, 600 
New Hampshire Avenue, NW., Washing- 
ton, DC 20037. 


The National Association for Foreign 
Student Affairs (NAFSA) offers grants 
under the Cooperative Projects Pro- 
gram to encourage the development 
of projects to enhance the experience of 
foreign students at U.S. colleges and 
universities. 

Proposed projects should be comple- 
mentary to, rather than substitutes for, 
ongoing activities of the group concerned 
and must provide for direct, personal 
involvement of foreign students in en- 
richment activities. 

For information, write the Cooperative 
Projects Steering Committee, National 
Association for Foreign Student A ffairs, 
1860 19th Street, NW., Washington, 
DC 20009. 


The Council for International Exchange 
of Scholars (CIES) is offering more than 
500 awards for university lecturing and 
postdoctoral research in 80-90 coun- 
tries. These awards are open to US. 
scholars for the academic year 1978— 
79 under the Senior Fulbright-Hays 
Program. 

Deadline for applications for the 
American Republics, Australia, and New 
Zealand is June |, 1977; for Africa, Asia 
and Europe, deadline is July 1, 1977. 

More than 50 awards for the /977— 
78 school year are still available from 
CIES. These are primarily to the Soviet 
Union in American History, American 
Literature, Math, Computer Science, 
Physical Science, and Linguistics. A 
few awards are available for travel 
to other countries in American History, 
Literature, and Studies, Business and 
Economics, and Linguistics. There are 
also a few open in Africa, but these 
require fluent French. 

Further information is available from 
the Council for International Exchange 
of Scholars, 11 Dupont Circle, Wash- 
ington, DC 20036. Scholars may also 


wish to contact their Faculty Fulbright 
Advisors on their college campus. 


The American Council of Learned 
Societies (ACLS) has a limited number 
of Travel Grants to International Con- 
gresses and Conferences Abroad to en- 
able American humanists to participate 
in international scholarly congresses 
and conferences held outside the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico. Grants 
cover airfare only. Deadline is July 1, 
1977, for meetings from November 1977 
to February 1978. 


The International Research and Ex- 
change Board (IREX) offers a limited 
number of ad hoc grants to individuals 
and institutions wishing to arrange new 
forms of scholarly contact and exchange 
in the social sciences and humanities with 
the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe. 

IREX also provides limited funds 
in support of collaborative projects in 
the social sciences or humanities in- 
volving scholars from the United States 
and from one or more of the countries 
of Eastern Europe, including Albania 
and East Germany, the U.S.S.R. and 
Mongolia. Binational or multinational 
symposia, joint research or publication, 
exchanges of data, comparative surveys, 
and institutional exchanges of pro- 
fessors and students are considered. 

The deadlines for receipt of completed 
applications are March 31, May 31, 
September 30, and December 31. For 
information and application forms, write 
to IREX, 110 East 59th Street, New 
York, NY 10022. 





Notes on U.S.-Middle East Exchanges 


Leonard H. Marks, William French Smith, and William E. Weld, Jr. 


Last November the Chairman of the 
U.S. Advisory Commission on Inter- 
national Educational and Cultural Af- 
fairs, Leonard H. Marks, Commission 
member William French Smith, and the 
Commission's Staff Director, William E. 
Weld, Jr., made a month-long trip to 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, the United 
Arab Emirates, Iran, and Turkey. The 
trip was prompted by the tremendous im- 
portance the Middle East has assumed in 
U.S. foreign policy. Its purpose was to 
ascertain how, or whether, educational 
and cultural exchange might contribute 
to the promotion of mutual understand- 
ing between the United States and 
countries of the Middle East. Their con- 
clusion was that exchange programs, 
effectively planned and conducted, can 
contribute significantly to this end. 

A complete report on their trip has 
been submitted to the Congress and the 
President (copies are available from the 
Commission). Its principal observations 
and recommendations are outlined here. 


The Climate for Exchange 


In every country visited we found con- 
ditions most favorable for educational 
and cultural exchange. In spite of a 7- 
year lapse in our relations, Egyptian 
leaders are still eager to send their 
Students to American universities and to 
receive American professors. The Gulf 
States of Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and the 
United Arab Emirates have made a con- 
scious decision to rely heavily on this 
country for the education of their elites. 
Iran is sending more students to the 
United States than any other country in 


the world and has embarked on an am- 
bitious program to develop American 
studies in its universities. In Turkey, 
American influence on the educational 
system is waning, but an influential seg- 
ment of its academic leadership is work- 
ing to retain the best aspects of the 
American system—and needs support. 


Decisions on where and how advanced 
students from these countries should be 
trained are made by informed, dedicated, 
and highly motivated authorities, many 
of whom have themselves studied in 
American universities. They favor send- 
ing their students here because U.S. uni- 
versities: demand more regular and 
systematic study; are more flexible and 
provide a wider range of electives; have 
better facilities; are preeminent in fields 
of primary interest to developing coun- 
tries; are more progressive and ready to 
experiment; show no prejudice against 
the foreign student; have successfully 
graduated a high percentage of students 
sent to them. Most encouragingly of all, 
they have a genuine respect for our 
democratic institutions and an antipathy 
to the Communist system. 

The countries we visited had differing 
political attitudes toward the United 
States. Despite these differences, con- 
ditions at the present time offer us an un- 
paralleled opportunity to develop 
through the exchange program a mutual 
understanding which will endure long 
after any temporary political or 
economic crisis has passed. It is an op- 
portunity which should not be missed. 
Accordingly, we recommend that the 
responsible government agencies and 
private institutions working in the field 


encourage in every possible way ex- 
changes with the countries of the Middle 
East. 


Funding of Programs 


Large increases in U.S. Government 
spending are not required to bring ex- 
change programs with this area to the 
level and effectiveness we desire; and we 
do not recommend such an increase. The 
Gulf States and Iran are prepared to pay 
for the projects which are of importance 
to them. Private institutions can assist 
significantly through such devices as 
university-to-university arrangements. 
However, we do believe our Government 
can, and should, increase its budgets to 
support exchanges with Egypt and 
Turkey, to bring more leaders to the 
United States under its International 
Visitor Program, and to send more short- 
term American lecturers overseas under 
its American Specialist Program. In- 
creases for these purposes are foreseen in 
the Department’s 1978 budget request. 

We therefore recommend: a) that the 
Congress approve an appropriation of 
$70,500,000 which the Department has 
requested for fiscal 1978, thus enabling it 
to expand its Middle East programs in 
the ways we have suggested above; and b) 
that the Department continue to suggest 
and encourage private exchange efforts. 


Brain Drain 


Defection to the United States of 
highly trained foreign scholars is a 
problem in the countries we visited only 
for Egypt and Turkey. The Gulf States 
and Iran have pretty well resolved it by 
assuring their returned grantees impor- 
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tant or challenging jobs. Nevertheless, 
the alluring opportunities in the United 
States for lucrative employment, and/or 
advanced research with the most modern 
resources, constitute a stimulus to brain 
drain; and unless it is stopped the pur- 
poses of international exchange are cir- 
cumvented. The situation poses potential 
dangers for the area as a whole. 

While we recognize that retention of 
its highly trained specialists is largely the 
responsibility of their country of origin, 
we recommend that U.S. authorities 
cooperate fully in the efforts these coun- 
tries are making to do so. 


Cultural Presentations 


The State Department’s despatch 
overseas of American performing arts 
groups, called its Cultural Presentations 
Program, is an activity which the Ad- 
visory Commission has strongly sup- 
ported for many areas of the world. On 
this trip we discovered that the value of 
such exchanges is in rather direct propor- 
tion to the receiving country’s proximity 
to “The West.” Thus there was con- 
siderable interest in them in Turkey; 
some in Egypt and Iran; and almost none 
in Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and the 
Emirates. It is interesting, and perhaps 
instructive, to note in this connection that 
the Eastern European countries have 
been sending large numbers of their ar- 
tists to Turkey, Egypt, and Iran. We 
recommend: a) that the Department not 
expend its limited resources for cultural 
presentations on sending American per- 
formers to the Gulf States; b) that it con- 
tinue to send some to Turkey, Egypt, and 
Iran on an experimental basis—i.e., until 
it has determined whether the results 
justify the expense; c) that it encourage 
private groups and artists to include these 
three countries in their overseas 
itineraries. 


Academic Programs 


The State Department’s student, re- 
search, and professor exchanges, more 
commonly known as the “Fulbright 
Program,”’ have been noticeably effective 
in the countries we visited where they 
have been in operation. In fact, an of- 
ficial in Ankara told us, “The Fulbright 
Program has changed the educational 
pattern of Turkey.’’ Though modest in 
size, the programs have been effective 
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because they concentrate their resources 
on specific projects which are not being 
implemented in other ways—for exam- 
ple, on the promotion of American 
studies; and they have used grants wisely 
to achieve a balance between grantees in 
humanistic fields and those in scientific 
fields. The countries where the program 
operates have shown their appreciation 
by contributing, in various amounts to 
the financing of the program. We com- 
mend the bi-national commissions which 
direct the academic programs and have 
only one general recommendation for 
them: that efforts continue to persuade 
the foreign governments to make larger 
financial contributions to their support. 

Our one criticism of the program is, in 
a sense, a product of its success: because 
Fulbright grantees are so influential, we 
would like to be sure that all are ex- 
emplary. Yet in Egypt, Iran, and Turkey 
we heard variations on this theme: “U.S. 
grantees have not always been the kind 
we can be proud of.” Why not? There 
seem to be several inter-related reasons: 
the supply of qualified candidates is 
limited; stipends are inadequate; 
positions to be filled are inadequately 
publicized; candidates for grants are not 
properly briefed on living and working 
conditions in the country for which they 
are applying. 

We recommend that each agency 
responsible for selecting American 
academic grantees review its process of 
recruiting, paying, and orienting its 
grantees, with a view to assuring that 
only those qualified in every way receive 
awards. 


Counselling 


We have just touched upon one serious 
deficiency of our exchange programs 
which is endemic to the area. Grantees 
and prospective grantees, both American 
and foreign, are inadequately counselled 
on the countries which will receive them. 

The problem for Americans, while 
real, is less serious than for foreigners, 
for the number of Americans going to the 
Middle East is relatively small. 

The problem of advising students and 
scholars in the Middle East who seek ad- 
mission to U.S. universities is, on the 
other hand, a significant matter, if only 
because of the large numbers involved. 
Each country we visited recognizes the 
problem, and each has attacked it—but 


without complete success. In Egypt and 
Iran counselling is done by the American 
Friends of the Middle East (AFME) ona 
grant from the State Department; but 
neither country has enough people to do 
the job thoroughly. In Turkey inquirers 
are well briefed by the Fulbright Com- 
mission, but it operates almost exclusive- 
ly in Ankara. The Gulf States lack even 
these facilities, so counselling is inade- 
quately handled by USIS, local 
ministries, returned grantees, 
Washington Embassies—and the 
grapevine. The results of these variously 
inadequate procedures are predictable: 
students suffering a demoralizing 
‘“‘culture shock,”’ disillusionment, or 
despair; overconcentration of foreign 
students in a few areas or universities; 
scholars disappointed with their 
programs in one university when others 
could have supplied what was 
desired—all adding up to irritation and 
antipathy rather than understanding. 

We recommend that American 
authorities work out a systematic 
program to provide adequate counselling 
on U:S. life and universities for each stu- 
dent or scholar considering study in the 
United States. We recommend 
specifically that additional funds be 
found to expand the counselling function 
of AFME in Egypt and Iran, and of the 
Fulbright Commission in Turkey, and to 
investigate the possibility of other non- 
governmental organizations being used 
throughout the area. 


English Teaching 


It is an axiom that communication 
between peoples leads to understanding, 
and that a common language facilitates 
communication. It follows that it is in 
our national interest to promote 
everywhere a knowledge of English. This 
axiom seems to us directly applicable to 
the Middle East. Officials of all six coun- 
tries we visited recognize that English is 
becoming the lingua franca of the world; 
that a knowledge of it is important for 
the conduct of scholarships and business; 
that their students must know it to study 
in the United States. And yet these same 
officials admit that knowledge of the 
language, if not actually deteriorating, is 
patently not meeting the requirements of 
a growing population and a growing 
need. In every case the problem is one of 
inadequate or insufficient instruction in 
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the school system. Corrective measures 
have been undertaken in several coun- 
tries. Ain Shams University in Cairo, 
through a U.S. Government grant, has 
invited UCLA to train teachers. Saudi 
Arabia has zequested the British Council 
to conduct a |-year crash program of in- 
struction for prospective teachers of 
English. Turkish universities where 
courses have been taught in English are 
resisting government pressures to replace 
English by Turkish as the language of in- 
struction. But these efforts are clearly not 
enough. 

We make in the body of our report 
specific suggestions on what may be done 
in each country to improve an unfor- 
tunate situation. Our overall recommen- 
dation is that appropriate U.S. 
authorities collaborate with appropriate 
local authorities to plan and implement 
for each country a comprehensive, effec- 
tive program for teaching English in the 
local school system. 


American Universities 


One of the main purposes of our trip 
was to ascertain whether the American- 
sponsored universities in the area—the 
American University of Beirut (AUB), 
the American University in Cairo 
(AUC), and Robert College (RC) in 
Istanbul—had served their day and no 
longer merited American Government 
support. Our conclusion is that none is 
likely to play an important regional role 
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in the future but that each represents an 
extremely important American presence 
in the country where it is located. 

We did not visit Lebanon, but it was 
clear from our discussions with Arab of- 
ficials that AUB has made a most signifi- 
cant contribution to education in the 
Arab world. Its importance as a regional 
university has, however, declined as a 
result of its disruption by the civil war in 
Lebanon; Arabs from other countries 
now have the inclination—and the 
money—to pursue advanced studies in 
the United States. We nevertheless 
believe that, when conditions return to 
normal in Lebanon, AUB will continue 
to be influential in that country. 

The American University in Cairo 
does not have the prestige of AUB in the 
Arab world; insignificant numbers of 
students from outside of Egypt have 
studied, or are likely to study, there; yet 
it is a visible and important American 
presence in the country and can, we 
believe, make an important contribution 
to mutual understanding through its 
education of many of Egypt’s intellectual 
elite. 

Robert College has had an in- 
contestable effect on Turkish education 
and remains a bastion of the American 
system in a country where American in- 
fluence in education is declining. 

We recommend that the U.S. Govern- 
ment continue its financial support of 
AUC and Robert College, and specifical- 
ly that it endow the former from the large 


reservoir of surplus Egyptian pounds 
held by our Government. 


Exchange—A 2-Way Street 


For many obvious reasons, the flow of 
people from the Middle East to the 
United States is much greater than the 
reverse. Middle East officials are 
keenly—sometimes painfully—aware of 
the imbalance and have done what they 
can to redress it; for example, by sending 
“cultural missions” to us. But unless 
more is done, the ‘‘mutuality”’ which is 
the object of all effective exchanges will 
be endangered in our relations with this 
part of the world. 

We recommend later in this report 
some concrete actions which might be 
taken to inform Americans more fully on 
the policies, customs, and culture of the 
countries we visited. In this summary we 
generalize by recommending that U:S. 
authorities study ways by which our ex- 
change with the Middle East can become 
a genuine 2-way street. 


Sabbaticals in the United States 


One concrete proposal made to us for 
augmenting U.S. knowledge of Middle 
Eastern countries was so universally ap- 
proved by the academicians we met that 
we include it among our general obser- 
vations and recommendations. It is that 
foreign professors who have studied in 
American universities be returned to 
them periodically, under a “‘sabbatical 
year” system. The professor would be in- 
vited not only to carry on his scholarly 
research and update his knowledge in his 
specialty, but also to lecture to American 
students and serve as a foreign scholar in 
residence. . 

The proposal strikes us as having a 
double value: it would enable the partici- 
pant to renew his contacts with American 
people and American thinking; and it 
would enable an important segment of 
the American academic community to 
obtain first-hand information on recent 
developments in a Middle East country. 
We therefore recommend that the Com- 
mittee on the International Exchange of 
Scholars (CIES), and/or a similar ap- 
propriate body, immediately examine the 
possibilities for, and the modalities of, 
operating such a program. oO 
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International Human Rights and Inter- 
national Education by Thomas Buergen- 
thal and Judith V. Torney. Book provides 
teachers, school administrators, curricu- 
lum writers, and university instructors 
with information for the development 
and assessment of education programs 
whose major thrust is mankind’s quest 
for human dignity, human rights, and 
world peace. 211 pp. For acquisition 
information, write the U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO, Department 
of State, Washington, DC 20520. 


A Guide: Planning and Funding Inter- 
national Studies. Designed to offer 
guidelines to assist institutions in ob- 
taining funding for various aspects of 
international /intercultural programs. $1 
(must be prepaid). Write the American 
Association of State Colleges and Uni- 
versities, One Dupont Circle, Suite 
700, Washington, DC 20036. 


Study Abroad—An Up-dated Report 
(1976). An extensive summary of three 
papers that were read either at the meeting 
of the American Council on the Teaching 
of Foreign Languages in Washington, 
D.C. (Nov. 1975) or at the Pacific North- 
west Council on Foreign Languages 

in Seattle (Apr. 1976). Free. Write to 
Dr. Michael H. Macdonald, School of 
Humanities, Seattle Pacific University, 
Seattle, WA 98119. 


Education for a World in Change: A 
Working Handbook for Global Per- 
spectives by David C. King, Margaret S. 
Branson, and Larry E. Condon. Number 
84/85 in the Intercom series that is 
published quarterly by the Center for 
Global Perspectives of the New York 
Friends Group, Inc. The issue outlines 
some of the goals and objectives of 
education with a global perspective and 
includes numerous demonstration lessons 
for grades K—12. Subscription rates: 

1 year $6, 2 years $11, 3 years $15 (add 
$1 for foreign postage). Write INTER- 
COM, 218 East 18th Street, New York, 
NY 10003. 
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Higher Education in the United King- 
dom: A Handbook for Students from 
Overseas and Their Advisers (1976-78). 
Includes a description of British edu- 
cation, a listing of study courses available, 
a listing of subjects and the institutions 
offering courses in those subjects, a 
section on the admission of students from 
overseas, and a description of student 
life in Britain. $6.50. Available from 
Longman, Inc., Publishers, 19 West 
44th Street, New York, NY 10036. 


Study in the American Republics Area, 
the second volume of the Handbook 
on International Study for U.S. Nationals. 
A guide for anyone interested in higher 
education in South and Central America, 
Mexico, the Bahamas, and Bermuda. 
Contains information on language of 
instruction, admission procedures, tui- 
tion and living costs, as well as lists 

of all university and post-secondary in- 
stitutions in 29 countries in the Americas. 
230 pp. $6.95 paper, $12 cloth. Pay- 
ment must accompany orders under $15. 
Write Sales and Correspondence Di- 
vision, Institute of International Educa- 
tion, 809 United Nations Plaza, New 
York, NY 10017. 


Teacher’s resource handbooks for Asian 
Studies, Latin American Studies, Near 
Eastern Studies, and Russian and East 
European Studies. (An African Studies 
is forthcoming.) These annotated bib- 
liographies of curriculum materials 
(K—12) assist teachers and students in the 
study of world cultures. For copies, 
contact Bo-Gay Tong, Curriculum In- 


quiry Center, Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, UCLA, Los Angeles, CA 90024. 


United States Political Science Docu- 
ments. Articles from 120 journals in the 
political science and social science 
fields are indexed by author, subject, 
geographic area, proper name, and jour- 
nal. Each article is abstracted and in- 
cludes names of notable persons cited 
as well as titles of maps, charts, and 
tables to assist the reader. For informa- 
tion about prices and how to order 
USPSD, write the University Center for 
International Studies, University of 
Pittsburgh, G—6 Mervis Hall, Pittsburgh, 
PA 15260. 


Folk Schools, edited by Rolland G. Paul- 
ston. Annotated bibliographical guide 
of international literature describes and 
assesses a wide variety of materials on 
folk high schools and related nonformal 
ed: ational programs. 194 pp. $3.50, 
UL S.; $4, Canada. To order, write UCIS 
Publications Section, University Center 
for International Studies, G—6 Mervis 
Hall, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, PA 15260. 


International Educational Exchange: An 
Assessment of Its Nature and Its Pros- 
pects, by Otto Klineberg. A series of 
self-surveys and national profiles on 
exchange at the student and faculty 
levels developed in the Federal Republic 
of Germany, France, India, Japan, 
United Kingdom, the United States, 
and Yugoslavia. $11. Publication no. 18 
of the International Social Science Coun- 
cil. Distributed in the United States 

by Humanities Press, 171 First Avenue, 
Atlantic Highlands, NJ 07716. 


The 20th edition of Study Abroad: 
International Scholarships, International 
Courses (1976-1977) is a guide to 
subsidized study and travel worldwide. It 
lists scholarships, grants, sponsoring 
organizations, subjects of studies, eligi- 
bility, and how and when to apply. 523 pp. 
$7.50. Write UNIPUB, Box 433, Mur- 
ray Hill Station, New York, NY 10016. 
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Egyptian Treasures Tour 
the United States 


At first I could see nothing, the hot air es- 
caping from the chamber causing the candle 
flame to flicker, but presently, as my eyes 
grew accustomed to the light, details of the 
room within emerged slowly from the mist, 
strange animals, statues, and gold—every- 
where the glint of gold. 


Howard Carter 
November 26, #922 


When Howard Carter unveiled the 
treasures of Tutankhamun to the world, 
he did it with the care and respect due so 
magnificent a discovery. Carter spent the 
following 10 years meticulously preserv- 
ing, marking, and photographing each 
artifact to insure that the treasures would 
remain intact, enabling posterity to share 
the discoverer’s awe and amazement of 
that November day. 

Almost exactly 55 years later the Arab 
Republic of Egypt made a loan of 55 ar- 
tifacts from Tutankhamun’s tomb to the 
United States for exhibition in six U.S. 
cities. In November 1975 agreements 
between the United States and Egypt 
were signed with both the Organization 
of Egyptian Antiquities and the Director 
of the Cairo Museum and with the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York (which was authorized to represent 
the consortium of six American 
museums involved in the loan). 

Some of the most beautiful and 
representative objects of the fabled hoard 
found in the tomb of the boy-king 
Tutankhamun (1334-1325 B.C.) are in- 
cluded in the selection of items. Chief 
among them is one of the most 
remarkable effigies in the history of man, 
the solid gold mask of Tutankhamun, in- 
laid with carnelian, lapis lazuli, colored 
glass, and quartz. The exhibition also in- 
cludes the wooden gilt statuette of the 
protective Goddess Selket, the gilded 
figure of Tutankhamun harpooning, and 
superb examples of the pharaoh’s 
funerary jewelry and furniture. 

Much of the beauty and im- 
pressiveness of the exhibit stems from the 


mastery with which it is displayed. The 
objects are presented in the order in 
which they were removed from the tomb. 
Large photomurals of pictures taken at 
the site, depicting the various stages of 
excavation, surround the artifacts in the 
exhibit. Excerpts from Howard Carter’s 
journal give a fascinating verbal account 
of the steps involved in the discovery. 


The Tutankhamun exhibit was dis- 
played in Washington, D.C. from 
November 17, 1976 to March 15, 1977. It 
will now travel to five cities across the 
United States: 


The Field Museum in Chicago (Apr. 
15, 1977—Aug. 15, 1977) 
The New Orleans Museum of Art 
(Sept. 15, 1977—Jan. 15, 1978) 
The Los Angeles County Museum of 
Art (Feb. 15, 1978—June 15, 1978) 
The Seattle Art Museum (July 15, 
1978—Nov. 15, 1978) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York (Dec. 15, 1978—Apr. 15, 
1979) 
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Clockwise from left: The Goddess Selket, carved of wood, 
gessoed, and overlaid with gold leaf: one of four miniature 
coffins (15-1/2" high) that contained the internal organs 

of the mummy; statue of the boy-king Tutankhamun on a 
papyrus boat enacting a mythical hippopotamus hunt; solid 
gold, precious gem-encrusted portrait mask of Tutankhamun 
found covering the head and shoulders of the dead king. 
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Canada’s Cultural 
Explosion 


Pierre-André Bissonnette 


Following are opening remarks made by Pierre-André 
Bissonnette, Assistant Under-Secretary of State for Ex- 
ternal Affairs, Government of Canada, at a meeting on 
February 18, 1977, in Ottawa between Canadian officials 
and the U.S. Advisory Commission on International 
Educational and Cultural Affairs. 


We were pleased to read in your Commission’s 
Twelfth Annual Report that United States relations with 
Canada deserve the close attention of U.S. policymakers. 
We fully share the view expressed in the report that 
educational and cultural exchanges have a prominent 
role to play in fostering mutual understanding. We 
welcome particularly the opportunity to seek your un- 
derstanding of the Canadian position on major matters 
currently being discussed with the U.S. Government in 
the cultural area, to explore areas of mutual interest for 
the development of bilateral cultural relations, and to dis- 
cuss multilateral cultural matters of mutual interest. 


U.S.-Canadian Trade Relations 


From our perspective, Canada’s relations with the 
U.S.A. are our most important external relationship. We 
are each other’s best customers. Two-way trade between 
Canada and the U.S.A. reached approximately $50 
billion in 1976. Approximately two-thirds of our exports 
went to the U.S.A. last year and roughly one-fifth of 
your exports came to Canada. We have borrowed signifi- 
cant amounts of capital for our economic growth in the 
U.S.A. As well, U.S. residents have significant direct in- 
vestment in Canada. With such a well-developed degree 
of economic interdependence, it is obvious that economic 
developments in one country have an impact on the 
other, although the degree of impact is not symmetrical. 

As you are aware, relations between our two countries 
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are extremely active and intense across a broad range of 
sectors. Given this degree of activity, and given differing 
interests and perspectives of the two countries, there are 
bound to be areas of disagreement. In my view, there has 
often been a tendency in the media to concentrate on the 
areas of difference and overlook those areas where we are 
working together effectively. I think it is important to 
emphasize our commitment to handling these areas of 
differences through a process of discussion and consulta- 
tion and with a willingness, wherever possible, to take 
into account legitimate U. S. interests. It is our impres- 
sion that the United States shares our commitment. For 
this reason, I think it fair to say that in recent years, 
areas of tension or disagreement have generally been 
handled by both sides in a way that does contribute to ihe 
continued development of sound relations. 

While I have referred in very general terms to the of- 
ficial aspects of our relations with the U.S.A. as we see 
them, we should not ignore the extensive contacts that 
take place between Canadians and people in the United 
States outside the intergovernmental context. Given the 
geographical proximity of the two countries, and the 
ever-increasing ease of communication, contact between 
the two peoples has reached a high degree of frequency 
and intensity. Last year, according to our figures, there 
were approximately 33,000,000 border crossings. 
Canadians value the ease with which they can com- 
municate with people in the U.S.A., whether through 
travel, or through enjoyment of American cultural ac- 
complishments. 

We Canadians have what we believe to be a distinctive- 
ly bilingual and multicultural society that we wish to see 
continue to flourish. Canadian cultural expression is vital 
for the health of our society, as-it is for any country. The 
Canadian Government is committed to our cultural 
development and has supported this aspect of our 
national life in a variety of ways. The Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation, the National Film Board of 
Canada, the Canada Council, the National Museums, 
and other cultural agencies were established to insure 
that we had our own means of cultural expression in 
order that Canadians might better communicate with 
each other and learn from each other. 


Expanded Cultural Program 


Both to reflect this extraordinary “explosion” of the 
last 25 years of cultural creativity in all areas, including 
particularly the performing and visual arts and academic 
learning, and to project on the international scene the 
breadth, depth, and creativity of these achievements, the 
government has approved in principle an expanded 
program under which cultural relations are being 
broadened considerably. 
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As regards the United States, we have held 
preliminary and very informal discussions with your 
State Department to discuss a number of cultural 
programs which might be carried out either jointly or 
separately. Our purpose was essentially to learn more of 
each other’s programs, to identify areas where coopera- 
tion at the Federal level can be more productive, and to 
establish types of activity which are best left in other 
hands. 

I should point out in this connection that until quite 
recently virtually all activity has been initiated and ex- 
ecuted by the private sector. This has been fairly exten- 
sive—indeed so extensive that it is impossible for us in 
Ottawa to know everything that is going on at any one 
time. There is a long tradition of inter-university ex- 
changes of one kind or another. Canadian dance com- 
panies, theatrical groups, symphony orchestras, in- 
dividual artists, for example, are becoming much better 
known in your country. 

At the government level we are beginning a modest 
program of subsidization of such activities, but on a 
highly selective basis. We have no doubt, however, that 
Canadian cultural activity in the United States will con- 
tinue to be predominantly commercial in its sponsorship. 
To some extent of course these activities may be sup- 
ported financially when such assistance is considered 
desirable and necessary. 

One reason why we cannot do more at the moment is 
that like you we have a number of important com- 
mitments with other countries. In our case we must be 
particularly mindful of our links with the Com- 
monwealth and Le Francophonie. We have taken steps to 
broaden and deepen our relations with Japan, and to 
strengthen even more our ties with Western Europe and 
certain countries of Latin America. We now have 
cultural agreements with Belgium, Brazil, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan, Mexico, and the U.S.S.R. Major 
cultural programs are being carried out in these areas. 
We also have important programs with other countries of 
Eastern Europe and, of course, China. 


External Cultural Influences 


Numerous difficulties lie in the way of a distinctive 
Canadian culture development. Much of the distribution 
system for cultural products is foreign-owned and many 
of the products are of foreign origin. For example, much 
of our television programming originates outside 
Canada. Most of our book publishing houses, both major 
film exhibition chains and all major film distributors are 
foreign-owned—mainly U.S.-owned. Canadians, 
generally, are concerned that we continue to have a 
choice among cultural products and that this choice must 
include Canadian accomplishments. We would like you 
to know more about this and about the various steps the 
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government has taken to deal with some of the problems 
we face in our cultural life as a result of this overwhelm- 
ing impact of external cultural influences. 

Let me say at this point, however, that Canadians at- 
tach great importance to opportunities for mutual enrich- 
ment through contacts and exchanges in the cultural 
sphere with other countries. As well, the government has 
demonstrated its willingness to discuss when necessary 
with the United States ways to accomplish Canadian 
cultural objectives where these may affect US. interests. 

The observance of your Bicentennial provided an occa- 
sion for Canada to give tangible evidence of our 
friendship with your great country and to heighten ap- 
preciation of our history, society, and cultural and 
national goals. A major festival was held in Washington 
featuring leading Canadian performing groups and ar- 
tists, and many Canadian popular groups participated in 
activities planned around regional or local events; in ad- 
dition, exhibitions of Canadian art toured extensively in 
the United States. Grants were provided in support of 
Canadian Studies at Yale and Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sities. We are continuing to support other universities in- 
terested in Canadian Studies and, as well, the Associa- 
tion for Canadian Studies in the United States 
(ACSUS), which has now more than 500 members in 42 
States. 

Thanks to the ACSUS, an 11-week Symposium on 
20th Century Canadian Culture was held in Washington 
from January 24 to April 17, 1977. This ACSUS project 
was made possible by a grant from the U.S. National En- 
dowment for the Humanities; as well the Department of 
External Affairs cooperated closely with the ACSUS. I 
hope that those of you who lived in Washington were able 
to attend some of the panel discussions and film showings 
at the first symposium of this kind and magnitude to be 
organized in the United States to communicate the 
nature, diversity, and vitality of Canadian culture, and 
also to see two major exhibitions of Canadian art that 
were on at the same time—one at the Phillips Gallery and 
one at the Hirshhorn Museum—and to hear some of the 
concerts associated with these events. 
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Seeking the Foreign Perspective 


Sherry Mueller Norton 


Together, foreign and American women can successfully identify and contribute 
to solutions to many of the problems concerning women today. 


If | were asked...to what the singular 
prosperity and the growing strength of that 
people (the Americans) ought mainly to be 
attributed, I should reply: to the superiority 
of their women. 


Alexis de Tocqueville, 1840 


T his statement by one of the most 
famous foreign visitors to the United 
States illustrates that it is not a new 
phenomenon for observers from abroad 
to recognize the important contribution 
of women to U.S. development. 
However, only in recent years have inter- 
national visitors been invited to the 
United States by the Department of 
State for the express purpose of explor- 
ing women’s issues and roles. 

Seeing ourselves as others see us is 


generally instructive, particularly when 
those making observations are uniqueiy 
well-qualified to do so. During this time 
of introspection for U.S. women, it is 
useful to examine the perceptions of 
some recent international visitors. These 
women leaders from around the world 
have made outstanding contributions to 
the welfare of women in their home coun- 
tries and are therefore in a unique posi- 
tion to offer insights. It is logical to ask if 
they share de Tocqueville’s almost 
adulatory assessment of U.S. women—is 
the mirror they hold up for us as flatter- 
ing as that of de Tocqueville? How do 
these women leaders view the problems 
and potential of U.S. women and how do 
they relate these to the situations of 
women in their home countries? 

To appreciate the importance of what 
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can be learned from these women, it is 
necessary to understand the nature and 
scope of their experiences in the United 
States which provided the context for 
their observations. In addition, it is help- 
ful to know what kind of competence and 
expertise they bring to their experiences 
as international visitors. The next two 
sections of this article provide this 
background information. 


IWY Multiregional Exchange Projects 


To date the Department of State has 
sponsored two multiregional Inter- 
national Women’s Year (IWY) projects. 
For the first project 28 women leaders 
from around the world participated in a 
6-week program in the United States 
which focused on the status of women in 
various fields. This program was de- 
scribed in the Fall 1975 issue of Ex- 
change in an article entitled: ‘*Global 
Consciousness-Raising.”” 

The second IWY multiregional project 
was organized around the theme 
“Women and the Political Process.” A 
group of 18 women leaders' spent | 
month in the United States during the 
autumn election campaign of 1976. 


‘Countries represented were Cyprus, Egypt, 
Hungary, Italy, Japan, Kenya, Malagasy Republic, 
Malaysia, Mexico, Pakistan, Peru, South Africa, 
Thailand, Tunisia, Turkey, and Zambia. 
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Through their questionnaire responses 
and comments, they shared their im- 
pressions during the program. These in- 
ternational visitors hold up a compelling 
mirror for U.S. women. They raised rele- 
vant questions for consideration and 
suggested additional international 
resources for U.S. women to draw upon 
as they plan the international components 
of the IWY State Meetings and National 
Conference (see box below). 


The 18 international visitors traveled 
around the United States in four sub- 
groups, each accompanied by an escort. 
These women leaders observed and in- 
teracted with American women in a 
variety of contexts. For example, they 
questioned Governor Ella Grasso in her 
statehouse office in Hartford; they 
watched the Rockettes perform at Radio 
City Music Hall; and they listened as a 
campaign staffer explained her job at a 
Jimmy Carter rally in Houston. During 
an evening of home hospitality in Buf- 
falo, they discussed alternative ways of 
sharing domestic responsibilities with a 
husband and wife who both work as jour- 
nalists. 


The visitors met with representatives 
of various women’s organizations. In 
Washington, D.C., national officers of 
the League of Women Voters explained 
how the league was founded by Carrie 
Chapman Catt to teach women to use the 
political process. In San Francisco the 
president of the local chapter of the 
National Organization for Women 
(NOW) described the awareness 
workshops being conducted for men as 
part of NOW’s effort “to bring women 
into the mainstream of American 
society.” 


A discussion of the need for positive 
role models for women with General 
Jeanne Holm, then Special Assistant to 
the President for Women; participation 
in a political action conference in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, sponsored by the 
National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs to en- 
courage the grass roots involvement of 
women in the political process; conver, 
sations in a feminist coffeehouse in San 
Francisco with women who had just read 
their own poetry—these are samples of 
the bits and pieces from the mosaic of ex- 
periences which these visitors had in the 
United States. 
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The Participants 


The 18 participants in the second IWY 
multiregional project are well-equipped 
to make perceptive observations about 
the political involvement of women in the 
United States and around the globe. Well 
over three-fourths of the participants 
consider themselves active in the political 
process in their home countries, five for 
20 years or more. The visitors from In- 
dia, Iran, and Kenya are members of 
their respective parliaments. Others are 
active in political parties or government 
service, such as the National Security 
Council or the Ministry of Health. Three 
are journalists, several are lawyers in 
private practice, and two others are 
teachers. The one physician in the group 
is a City and Provincial Councillor, and 
several other participants have founded 
and/or work for organizations which 
provide services for women. 

Generally well-educated, the par- 
ticipants have had substantial inter- 
national experience. More than one-third 


have previously participated in some 
kind of cultural exchange program. Well 
over half have studied overseas, and 
many have traveled abroad on 
professional assignments or for con- 
ferences as well as on holidays. Four had 
been delegates to the 1975 IWY Con- 
ference in Mexico City. 


Perceived Problems of Women 


The participants identified a number 
of problems encountered by many 
women who are trying to increase their 
participation in the political process. 
Some of these problems, such as the need 
to overcome traditional male-female 
roles, are considered common around 
the world. Others, predictably, are to 
some extent a function of the nation’s 
level of economic and _ technological 
development. 

Several of the participants made the 
intriguing observation that women from 
some nations that have recently acquired 
independence from colonial rule are 





The United Nations has designated 
1976-85 as the Decade for Women. During 
this period, priority attention will be given 
to improving the situation of women as 
nations implement the World Plan of Ac- 
tion adopted at the International Women’s 
Year (IWY) Conference in Mexico City, 
June 1975. In 1980, the United Nations 
will sponsor a second World Conference of 
Women to assess progress made in enhanc- 
ing the status of women both in legal prin- 
ciple and actual practice. 

The observance of International 
Women’s Year and Decade is generating a 
variety of activities, including exchange 
projects, in the United States and abroad. 
These activities reflect both the past ac- 
complishments and the current concerns of 
women in a variety of fields and in many 
societies. 

The U.S. National Commission on the 
Observance of International Women’s 
Year, with authorization from Public Law 
94-167, is organizing a National 
Women’s Conference to be held in 
Houston, Texas, November 18—21, 1977. 
In preparation for the National 
Conference, plans are being formulated for 
a meeting in each of the 56 States and 
Territories of the United States. The 
primary goals of the State meetings and 
the conference which follows them are to 





examine the contribution of women to 
U.S. development, identify the remaining 
barriers to their full equality in every 
sphere of national life, and make 
recommendations for the removal of these 
barriers. Futher goals are to deepen our 
understanding of the concerns that bind 
women in the United States to women in 
other countries and“. . . to assess the par- 
ticipation of women in efforts aimed at the 
development of friendly relations and 
cooperation among nations and the 
strengthening of world peace.” 

Women participating in the State 
Meetings will elect delegates to the 
National Conference. Conference 
delegates will include representatives of 
organizations working to advance the 
tights of women and members of the 
general public. Special efforts will be made 
to assure the representation of low income 
women; members of diverse racial, ethnic, 
and religious groups; women of all ages; 
and women from other world nations. 

During the conference the delegates will 
prepare recommendations to be submitted 
to the President and each House of 
Congress. These recommendations will be 
designed to improve the status of women 
and remove obstacles to their full equality 
and can be the basis for legislative 
proposals to be sent to Congress. 











more advanced and frequently more ac- 
tive in politics than their counterparts 
from nations longer established. These 
women gained the right to vote and other 
political rights at the same time as their 
male compatriots, putting them on the 
same level for their initial participation 
in politics. Also, in these relatively new 
nations striving for rapid development, 
the importance of using every available 
human resource (male or female) is in- 
creasingly realized. This observation was 
echoed by historian William O'Neill, a 
resource person for the participants’ final 
conference. He noted that there has been 
an historic correlation between an in- 
crease in political participation of women 
and in revolution and movements for in- 
dependence. 

The obstacles to greater female 
political participation in their home 
countries mentioned most frequently 
were lack of education, economic con- 
straints (subsistence necessarily takes 
precedence over other concerns for many 
women), and stereotyped male-female 
roles. For example, one participant re- 
ported that “traditional attitudes are 
still prevalent in small towns, that it’s 
a man’s world and politics is a man’s 
job.” 

Much more extensive sharing of 
domestic responsibilities, particularly 
child care, was seen by most of the visitors 
as an essential prerequisite to improving 
the status of women and assuring their 
increased participation in politics. While 
almost all of the participants thought 
that it was desirable for men to help with 
the domestic chores, most reported that 
in their countries this was not an accept- 
able practice. However, several noted 
that traditional roles were breaking down 
among the younger generation. One 
visitor indicated: “In our modern homes 
young couples are used to sharing 
domestic chores, for both of them work.” 
Another stated: “Traditionally, only 
women do domestic chores, but changes 
are seen now.” 

These international visitors who had 
children solved their personal child care 
problems in a variety of ways. Only half 
had interrupted their professional careers 
for a period to stay home and look after 
their children. That a large proportion 
did not interrupt their careers may be 
due, at least partially, to the fact that 


One of the international participants visits a child care center on her tour of the United States. 


all but one of the visitors had some 
domestic help. In fact, many had several 
full-time servants. Daycare centers were 
used by a few, though most stated that 
such facilities were limited in their home 
countries and needed to be expanded. 
Many also noted that grandmothers or 
other extended family greatly ease the 
child-care burden of working mothers. 
Several participants, however, as they 
argued for greater sharing of respon- 
sibilities at home between the wife and 
the husband, were careful to point out 
that extended families can be a mixed 


blessing. While helpful in some ways, 
they may also severely limit the options 
of some young women. One participant 
articulately summarized this view: “The 
extended family system with elderly 
parents living with young married 
couples prevents women from gaining 
their true individual identity as a co- 
partner at home, pushes her mostly to a 
position of a woman ‘married into the 
male partner’s household,’ consumes 
almost all her time at home, prevents her 
from gaining full economic and social in- 
dependence and from utilizing her free 
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time according to her own interests. In 
rural areas it drives the woman almost to 
the status of a serf.” 


One problem facing U.S. women 
generally regarded by the participants as 
a function of advanced technological 
development was apathy. Noting the high 
standard of living enjoyed by most 
women in the United States, one visitor 
commented: ‘“‘American women are too 
well-settled . . . they don’t feel that 
they are in such a low position.” Another 
remarked: “I feel the U.S. woman is very 
satisfied with her life and contented.” 
Many participants felt that the comfort 
and conveniences enjoyed by many 
American women tended to curtail their 
activism and political ambition. 


Some participants, impressed by the 
large number of women’s organizations 
in the United States, perceived the lack 
of unity and purpose among U.S. women 
in general as a major problem. The par- 
ticipants were amazed by the diversity of 
cultural backgrounds of U.S. citizens 
and by the wide-ranging opinions and 
sometimes diametrically opposed views 
U.S. women expressed on vital issues 
such as the ERA and abortion. One par- 


ticipant made this representative com- 
ment: “I had not appreciated the vastness 
of this continent and the difficulties of 
national effort.” 


Several participants pointed to media 
coverage as a problem, suggesting that 
the extremists of the women’s movement 
in the United States receive the most 
publicity while the more moderate 
elements are neglected by the media. In 
the opinion of several others, the activists 
and more outspoken U.S. women tend to 


place too much emphasis on ‘women’s 
issues” as Opposed to human issues. The 
identification of this problem highlights a 
key question raised by International 
Women’s Year activities—Must 
economic development precede progress 
on problems common to all womeh, or 
can both be achieved simultaneously? 


Women’s Concerns vs. National Issues 


In a discussion with students at the 
Hartford College for Women, the ques- 
tion was raised, “Can sisterhood tran- 
scend nationalism?’ Some of the par- 
ticipants answered the question affir- 
matively and with exuberance. As one 
leader expressed her positive response: 
“If small differences can be overcome, 
I’m sure we can transcend nationalism 
and have sisterhood in the world.” 
However, the replies of others indicated 
that perhaps the question, at least for 
them, lacked any real significance. They 
felt that the common interests of people 
who are citizens of the same nations or 
members of the same social or ethnic 
group should take precedence over con- 
cerns exclusive to women. 

Some of the international visitors 
stressed the difficulty of actually dis- 
tinguishing between women’s interests 
and other interests. One participant com- 
mented: “I feel that women’s rights are 
part of the wider notion of human rights 
and a good citizen should try to protect, 
maintain, and promote the human rights 
of all one’s fellow citizens without dis- 
crimination on the basis of race, religion, 
sex, etc.’’ Another stated: “The interests 
of women should not be separated from 
national interests . . . the final goal of a 


Connecticut Governor Ella Grasso with international visitors in Hartford. 
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higher level of national development is 
not restricted to women alone.”’ One par- 
ticipant summarized the prevalent view: 
‘“‘Women cannot, should never try to dis- 
sociate themselves from the societies or 
ethnic groups they come from. Their 
problems arise out of their daily ex- 
perience within their societies, and unless 
they move with their societies they will 
create even greater problems for 
themselves ... in my country the 
pressing issues concern both men and 
women and also children.” 


Effect of Exchange Experience on Per- 
ceptions of U.S. Women 


All of the participants felt that their 
ideas about the position of women in the 
United States had undergone at least 
some change during their program. 
These changes certainly included a better 
understanding of the problems discussed 
above. But perhaps the most significant 
finding is that most of the participants 
found U.S. women less liberated than 
they had anticipated. As one participant 
phrased it: “‘Women in the U.S. suffer 
more institutionalized discrimination 
than I had realized.” 

Another found U.S. women less 
aggressive and domineering than she ex- 
pected and concluded: ‘*‘The American 
woman, like women elsewhere, is strug- 
gling hard to realize her rights and op- 
portunities for equal participation.”’ One 
participant, who had been to the United 
States several times before, found that 
there were more women in_ higher 
positions than she expected. However, 
several others found U.S. women less in- 
volved in the political process than they 
had anticipated. One of the latter 
described how her ideas changed as a 
result of firsthand experience: “I was un- 
der the impression that American women 
were much more advanced and that there 
was absolute equality of the sexes under 
law, whilst I now realize that a great 
number of women even object to the 
Equal Rights Amendment.” All of the 
visitors were impressed by the diversity 
of views and interests of women in the 
United States. 

Another area in which the participants 
felt that their image of U.S. women had 
changed was in regard to their roles as 
wives and mothers. As one participant 





said: “I thought they didn’t care about 
their families and now I realize that they 
do.” Another declared that through 
home hospitality she began to understand 
that U.S. women are “mothers as we 
are—worried about world problems as 
we are.”’ Several expressed a sort of 
amazed relief that U.S. family life is 
more stable and cohesive than most 
publicized statistics and Hollywood films 
had led them to believe. In general, the 
participants were reassured to find that 
the U.S. women they encountered were 
competent and versatile homemakers. 


Potential Lessons 


The participants were asked to name 
the most important lessons they thought 
U.S. women could learn from the women 
in their home countries. The participants 
made general responses acknowledging 
that needs vary from country to country, 
and that a few weeks is too brief a time to 
respond with highly specific answers. 


Most importantly, the participants felt 
that women in the United States needed 
to learn to achieve better coordination 
among their women’s organizations. One 
participant went so far as to suggest that 
U.S. women must learn “to unite and 
have only one voice on major issues as we 
do in our country.” 


Several also felt that U.S. women 
should learn to cooperate more effective- 
ly with men, treating them less like rivals 
and more like partners. One participant, 
who felt that women in her country were 
more concerned with fitting their per- 
sonal needs into the framework of the 
needs of the family, expressed the opin- 
ion that activists in the U.S. women’s 
movement were often too self-centered. 
Others felt that U.S. women would 
enhance their position in society if they 
emulated the deep involvement of women 
in their home countries in labor unions 
and political parties. 


The participants also acknowledged 
that they had lessons to learn from U.S. 
women. They felt that our well-organized 
volunteer groups and the enthusiasm and 
dedication we bring to our efforts to im- 
prove the status of women are admirable 
and instructive. They also admired the 
ambition of U.S. women and their ability 
to work hard to achieve goals. One par- 
ticipant stated: “‘I appreciate your educa- 


tion, sense of responsibility, sense of 
democracy—you are meticulous, hard- 
workers.” Others suggested that the 
development of continuing education 
programs for women, the encouragement 
of self-sufficiency in females, and a 
frankness in admitting inadequacies are 
good examples for women around the 
world. 


Impact of International Women’s Year 


All of the participants admitted the 
difficulty of measuring the impact of the 
observance of International Women’s 
Year at this time. They cautioned that the 
real results or lack thereof can be as- 
sessed more accurately in 5 or 10 years. 
Still many participants cited some prelim- 
inary outcomes. Perhaps most impor- 
tant is the fact that many institutions had 
to react in some way—to consider the 
status of women and relevant policies. 
One participant noted that at least every 
government had to think about women 
for a few minutes. Some participants felt 
that IWY was instrumental in getting 
more women appointed to higher politi- 
cal positions in their home countries. 
Others felt IWY activities had bolstered 
the confidence and self-awareness of wom- 
en. One woman summarized this view 
as follows: ““IWY is important because it 
gave us the impetus to examine ourselves 
... because of the kind of consciousness 
it creates in women themselves, women 
are a force to be reckoned with.” 


IWY activities and programs, such as 
the multiregional exchange project dis- 
cussed in this article, are important be- 
cause they foster global consciousness- 
raising They suggest resources to be 
tapped as we strive for a better under- 
standing of both the common aspirations 
and conflicting interests of women around 
the globe. 

In planning the international compon- 
ents of the State Meetings, the 1977 
National Women’s Conference, and simi- 
lar occasions, a variety of issues deserve 
attention. In the following section of this 
article some questions for consideration 
are listed. Also outlined are specific sug- 
gestions for program activities which add 
an international perspective to discus- 
sions of the roles and concerns of women. 
These activities feature the involvement 
of foreign women and others with inter- 
national experience as resource persons. 


Questions To Consider 


1. How can the eventual resolution of 
the common concerns of women 
throughout the world help to diminish 
conflict between nations? 

2. Is this constructive force for 
change—the common concerns of 
women— being applied to global issues, 
such as food production and distribution, 
which are of concern to all nations? 

3. In what ways can the international 
exchange of persons facilitate com- 
munication between women in various 
countries on these and related subjects? 

4. How frequently do the following 
organizations assist in this com- 
munications process: the United Nations 
Commission on the Status of Women? 
UNESCO? the United Nations special- 
ized agencies? the International Labor 
Organization? the World Health 
Organization? the Inter-American Com- 
mission on Women? 

5. How does the current legal status of 
women vary from country to country? 
What status are women accorded in in- 
ternational law? 

6. What are the best resources to draw 
upon for information about women in 
other countries? Where is the pioneering 
cross-cultural research on women being 
conducted? Which organizations are 
funding and/or conducting such 
research? 

7. Which of the so-called “women’s 
issues” are universal and which are perti- 
nent to only one country, culture, or level 
of technological development? 


Suggested Activities 


This review of the perceptions of these 
women visitors from abroad and 
questions posed by their program ex- 
perience underscores the real value of 
seeking an international perspective to 
discussions of the concerns and roles of 
women. 

Efforts to involve foreign women and 
others with international experience as 
resource persons in our State Meetings 
and the National Conference could take 
on a variety of forms. A few are 
suggested below. 

1. Organize panels of women foreign 
students to discuss and compare the roles 
women play in their respective societies. 
Such panels could be supplemented with 
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Learning To Teach More Than English 


Brian E. Bethke 


At least 20,000 exceptional children in Illinois learn 
English as a second language. They often encounter 
teachers and other school personnel who are unprepared 
to deal with their special needs. In this article the author 
describes a unique study institute in Jalapa, Mexico that 
was especially set up to provide educational personnel 
with special education training while immersed in the 
language and in the rich cultural heritage of their students. 


L, the spring of 1974 it was becoming increasingly 
evident that the 8- and 9-year olds in my bilingual 
program classroom were presenting me with an unusual 
number and kind of special education needs. As an Anglo 
from the Midwest, I had become proficient in Spanish 
and had been introduced to the cultural background of 
my students through study in Mexico and service with the 
Peace Corps in Honduras. Yet I was not confident of my 
ability to provide for the special needs I perceived. 

Many other teachers working in bilingual programs 
throughout the State were experiencing problems similar 
to my own. Many an educator has felt such short- 
comings, but few are ever presented with an opportunity 
to do something about them. 

_That same spring, Dr. James Crowner, professor of 
special education at Southern Illinois University and Mr. 
H. Ned Seelye, director of bilingual bicultural education 
at the Illinois Office of Education, were planning a 
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special summer study institute in the education of excep- 
tional Spanish-speaking children. 

In planning the summer institute, they identified four 
major obstacles in serving school-aged children of 
Spanish-language background in Illinois who are 
physically handicapped, brain damaged, retarded, or 
behavior disordered, for whom there was no meaningful 
educational program: 


e First, too few certified bilingual professionals were 
being trained to identify and provide instruction to such 
exceptional children. 


e Second, financial support for bilingual teacher 
training in special education was virtually nonexistent. 


e Third, because of poor instrumentation and 
inadequately trained professionals, students for whom 
English is a second language were being placed inap- 
propriately. Sometimes they were placed in bilingual 
programs for want of appropriate special education in- 
struction, sometimes in special education programs for 
want of a bilingual program, and, of course, sometimes 
they were not placed at all. 


e Fourth, it seemed that among all levels of education 
there was lacking a sensitivity to, and awareness of, these 
students’ unique circumstances. 


Yet things were beginning to change. We were at a 
point in the development of U.S. education where the 
schools were realizing that just teaching English as a sec- 
ond language (ESL) to non-English-speaking students 
did not have impact upon the community in a way that 
served both to keep children in school and to equip them 
with the skills needed to be self-sufficient in the cultural 
and economic life of the United States. Increasingly, 
ESL instruction was seen to be but one part of the more 
meaningful and successful instructional program of 
bilingual bicultural education. 

Bilingual education in its transitional form provides in- 
struction in the students’ first language in the subject 








Mexican children at the Escuela de Educa- 
cion, Jalapa. 


areas and language arts, treats the students’ cultural 
background as an asset, and teaches the students English. 
The goal of such a bilingual program is to provide each 
student with the English-language skills required for 
success in an all-English classroom while continuing 
growth in concepts and knowledge in the content areas. 
This approach tries to maintain the students’ positive 
self-concept. Clearly this philosophy needed to be ex- 
tended to exceptional children. 

Before direct instructional services could be funded, 
personnel had to be trained to identify or diagnose learn- 
ing problems which were not readily apparent and to 
provide the instruction these students needed. Dr. 
Crowner and Mr. Seelye hoped that an institute original- 
ly provided in 1970 could be reorganized and funded for 
1974. 

The overriding institute objective would be to provide 
U.S. teachers with an intensive experience in Mexico 
which would result in a commitment by each participant 
to obtain State approval to work with exceptional 
bilingual and limited English-speaking children. These 
teachers would thus be the first to pursue special training 
in order to serve these children in the Midwest. 


The Candidate Selection Process 


Funds to support the institute were allocated by 
departments within the Illinois Office of Education. Co- 
sponsorship was provided by Southern Illinois University 
and the University of Veracruz (Mexico). 

It was encouraging to learn that the offer of a summer 
scholarship and the opportunity to work with exceptional 
Mexican students were sufficient impetus to motivate 
teachers to apply for participation in the special study in- 
stitute; more applied than could be accepted. Selection 
then involved consideration of each applicant’s (1) 


Spanish-language proficiency (while improvement in 
proficiency could be expected of participants, the 
teaching of Spanish to participants was not a prime ob- 
jective of the institute); (2) experience with Spanish- 
speaking students and/or exceptional children; and (3) 
expressed rationale for wanting to participate. 

As for me, having thoroughly enjoyed previous ex- 
periences in Mexico and Honduras, I wanted to be in- 
volved in Mexican life again. I anxiously waited to hear if 
I would be a participant, and, when chosen, enthusi- 
astically accepted the invitation to learn about excep- 
tional children in Mexico. 


I had other reasons to want to be involved in the in- 
stitute. One of my slower second graders had recently 
been placed in an all-English EMH (educable mentally 
handicapped) class when he had apparently learned 
enough English to be tested and classified. I also hoped 
that the special institute might enable me to deal with 
another student, my class ruffian, whom I suspected had 
more than simple behavior problems. 

The institute began the day after our arrival in Jalapa 
when all participants assembled in a classroom provided 
by the University of Veracruz. Dr. Crowner, director of 
the institute, introduced his staff and explained the 
general organization of the summer’s activities. 


Participants then enrolled in coursework designed to 
provide the basis for their practicum experience in one or 
more specialized educational settings. One course, en- 
titled ““The Exceptional Child,” was a survey of general 
considerations in special education. Participants also 
enrolled in either “Problems and Characteristics of 
Behaviorally Disordered Children” or “Education of 
Behaviorally Disordered Children,” choosing the course 
dealing more in depth with a specific aspect of excep- 
tionality. 
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Finally, all participants were enrolled in “Cross- 
cultural Studies in Special Education” for a total of 12 
quarter hours of graduate credit. 

Classes met on a scheduled basis but allowed flexibility 
for the practicum experiences, such as meeting a class of 
learning disabled primary age students at the Escuela de 
Fducaciéi Especial (EEE); working at “Casa Sol,” a 
privately financed children’s home for dependent and 
neglected children ages | month through 15 years; 
teaching at a behavior-modification clinic operated for 
severely handicapped children; or taking an hour-long 
bus trip to Perote to teach juveniles detained there either 
for crimes or merely because they were orphans. 

I chose as my practicum to meet classes at the EEE but 
was disappointed to learn that the school’s academic year 
ended during the institute’s first week. Obviously, we 
needed to have students in the school during the summer, 
so we created a summer session complete with its own 
principal and teaching staff. The regular staff at the EEE 
helped us contact parents of students needing special 
education services. These parents were eager to deliver 
their children to us for 2 hours each day. Although the 
school provides instruction during the regular school year 
to speech and hearing impaired youngsters, such students 
were not included in the institute’s program due to the 
participants’ lack of specialized training. 


Perceived Cultural Differences 


I elected this particular practicum at the EEE because 
I felt that the students would present most nearly the 
types of learning disabilities I encountered in my Illinois 
classroom. However, I soon discovered that the 10 
students I worked with in Jalapa were different from my 
past year’s students in more ways than I expected. For 
example, my Illinois students were primarily from 
northern Mexico, the southwest, and Puerto Rico. By the 
simple fact of location, Jalapefios are culturally distinct 
from northern Mexicans a thousand miles distant. There 
is little U.S. influence in Jalapa as opposed to northern 
Mexico. Jalapa is the cultural and governmental center 
of the state. Its moist cool climate is radically different 
from the hot, arid conditions more typical of northern 
Mexico. I never knew a student in Illinois who was from 
anywhere near Jalapa, but I knew many from Monterrey 
and Guadalajara and the border towns along the Rio 
Grande. 

I concluded early that I was not fully acquainted with 
the cultural environment in which I found myself. I had 
little culture-specific knowledge from which to organize 
my observations. Rather, this was to be an exercise in 
utilizing and further developing skills to identify as many 
aspects of local behaviors and attitudes as I could. 

I soon realized that when I returned to Illinois in the 
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fall, 1 would not be provided with a prescription for 
eliminating the maladies encountered in my students. | 
had better, instead, learn to cautiously apply principles 
gleaned from the college classroom and the practicum to 
whatever situation might exist. Pat generalizations, 
regardless of how much they might promise to diminish 
anxiety and dissonance in a new situation, simply would 
not work. 

Relative to natives of Jalapa, the students I deal with 
in Illinois generally have had fewer educational oppor- 
tunities. The difference in the linguistic competence 
between the learning disabled Jalapa students and the 
average student in my IIlinois classroom was remarkable 
and gave me the impression that the former were actually 
gifted. This made me search more intently for the source 
of the Jalapa students’ learning problems. But more than 
anything, it served to underscore the tremendous need for 
Spanish-language enrichment and development among 
so many of the Spanish-speaking children in the United 
States as a prerequisite to their mastery of the English 
language. 

Having chosen to work at the EEE for the summer, it 
was a fine coincidence to find that one of the several 
young women rooming at Dofia Falla’s boarding house 
(where my family and I were also staying) had worked at 
the EEE during the previous year. She shared materials 
with me and helped put my experiences into perspective. 
I came to better understand the function of the EEE 
within the educational system and considered it to be a 
model program. Formalizing this type of master teacher- 
intern type relationship would provide future institute 
participants with immediate access to a resident 
professional. 


Immersion in the Culture 


Working into each day the activities of classwork, 
practicum, getting around on the buses, and preparing 
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Children in infant 
stimulation program at 


Casa Sol. 


for the following day made for a busy schedule those 8 
weeks in Jalapa. 

However, time was provided during the institute for 
two group excursions. The first, of 5 days’ duration, was 
to Puebla, Cholula, Mexico City, Teotihuacan, and Tlax- 
cala. The second excursion was to the archaeological 
sites of Tajin, Cempoala, and Papantla, included lodging 
at Tecolutla, and lasted 3 days. These excursions resulted 
in participants’ being able to say that they “had been 
there,”’ but, being of a brief nature, the excursions did not 
provide in-depth experience with the local culture. More 
successful in accomplishing this latter purpose were in- 
dividually initiated weekend excursions. 

My family became fast friends with Flauvio Perez, a 
university student who stayed at Dofia Falla’s place. He 
invited us to spend the weekend at his home in Veracruz 
with his mother, sisters, and brothers. We spent the days 
at the beach and Saturday evening at the zocalo or main 
plaza, proving that more beers were in fact required to 
become inebriated on the coast than were required in 
mountainous Jalapa. 


One Sunday we went with Dofia Falla’s nephew Memo 
to Xico, Mexico on the patron saint’s day. Lured by the 
promise of a bullfight with toreros from Mexico City, we 
observed celebrations at the local church, which com- 
bined Catholicism with practices clearly pre-dating the 
Spaniards’ arrival in Mexico. The bullfight was our first 
and, as we decided while filing out of the stadium past the 
butchers at work, our last. (1 suppose I would go again if 
given the opportunity, however.) 

Certainly the most frequent opportunities to become 
immersed in the culture and language of Jalapa were the 
daily interactions with the students. My students came 
nearly without fail and participated upon arriving in a 
large group activity to develop gross motor skills. They 
learned to do the ‘“‘Hokey-Pokey” by imitating the ac- 
tions of their teachers as we sang in English and danced. 
We did not go beyond this simple song in teaching 
English. Following this large group activity, each U.S. 
teacher took his or her group to one of the classrooms 
and developed the day’s lesson. My group of students had 
severe problems with reading skills and a poor recall 
ability. 

All institute participants had ample opportunities to 
work with students. The teachers at Perote established 
close relationships with their students and also felt the 
need to try to improve overall living conditions at the in- 
stitution. 

These practicum experiences constituted the primary 
rationale for having the summer institute in Mexico and 
contributed more than any other single factor to the in- 
stitute’s success. They provided for two principal 
program components which could not be readily located 
together in the Midwest: (1) exceptional Spanish- 
speaking students who were enrolled in a bona fide 
special program, and (2) professional educators whose 
experience and training specifically involved special 
education of Spanish-speaking students. 


Immediate Results 


Many of the participants have continued their studies 
to obtain a Master’s Degree in special education. At least 
one participant has undertaken studies to obtain a Ph.D. 
at Southern Illinois University, Carbondale. All par- 
ticipants have found the skills acquired in Jalapa useful in 
their everyday work in the schools. This speaks to the 
overall benefit of the 1974 institute. 

In 1975 the institute was repeated, with several of the 
previous year’s participants spending a second summer. 
Co-sponsorship in 1975 involved the Escuela de Educa- 
cién Especial rather than the University of Veracruz, but 
the institute accomplished similar objectives in much the 
same manner as in 1974. Last summer’s institute (1976) 
was described by participants to be equally successful. 
The staff and teachers worked closely with the Mexican 
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Institute for the Children and the Family and its recently 
constructed facilities for handicapped youngsters. Each 
year has brought increased cooperation from agencies 
and institutions located in Jalapa and, therefore, more 
opportunities are available to institute participants in 
choosing their activities. 


A Look to the Future 


In anticipating the institute’s future, the degree to 
which the four previously cited obstacles have been over- 
come needs to be assessed: 


1. There exists a lack of certified bilingual 
professionals trained in special education. This remains a 
major difficulty. As recently as November 1976, a 
program for EMH Spanish-speaking youngsters in 
Aurora, Illinois could not be implemented for lack of 
EMH-certified teachers. While the institute produces 
some teachers, they are too few to provide fully for the 
need. 


2. Financial support for bilingual teacher training in 
special education is virtually nonexistent. This is still a 
problem. The Jalapa institute described here is the only 
one of its kind and must continue to depend upon State 
and Federal grants for support. There has been discus- 
sion within the Chicago Consortium to link member 
colleges in the development of a comprehensive teacher 
training program. The Jalapa institute has served to 
highlight the need for such training programs. 


3. Exceptional students for whom English is a second 
language are inadequately tested and inappropriately 
placed. Complete removal of this obstacle will depend to 
a great degree upon better testing instruments and more 
bilingual school psychologists. But recent changes to the 
“Rules and Regulations to Govern the Administration 
and Operation of Special Education,” Illinois State 
Board of Education, August 1976, indicate that much 
progress can be made in this area. 

For example, before a child is given a case study 
evaluation, the local school district must determine the 
language(s) spoken in the child’s home. Subsequent 
evaluation must use “each of the languages used by the 
child” (Article 9.11). “Psychological evaluation of a 
child shall be performed by a certified school psy- 
chologist who has demonstrated competencies in, and 
knowledge of, the language and culture of the child” (Ar- 
ticle 9.11, 2). Several additional revisions to the Rules are 
addressed to the need to give language and culture factors 
full consideration in evaluations, thus avoiding results 
which might be linguistically or culturally dis- 
criminatory. 

Additional progress has been made in this area 
through improved testing procedures utilized by the 
Chicago Board of Education. For Illinois school districts 
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outside of Chicago, a special network of bilingual psy- 
chologists responds to requests for psychological ser- 
vices. In fiscal year 1977, 75 students will be tested in this 
program. 


4. There is lacking an awareness of and a sensitivity to 
the needs of limited English-speaking students. The peo- 
ple of Illinois, through the General Assembly, have pro- 
vided increasing appropriations for bilingual education. 
programs. Fiscal year 1977 has seen the enrollment of 
over 28,000 students in programs costing $13 million. 
Although these programs enroll less than one-half of the 
eligible student population, these figures represent a 
tremendous growth from the 500 students served in FY 
1971 by State-funded bilingual programs. In view of the 
fact that Illinois is a leader in the field, it is clear that 
much remains to be done nationally. As this obstacle is 
overcome, we can expect speedier progress in removing 
the other three obstacles. 


This quick look at the present status of these problem 
areas leads to at least one conclusion: The Jalapa summer 
program in special education will continue to be viable in 
increasing the supply of certified staff. But beyond this, 
additional programs must be established to accomplish 
the following objectives: 


e To improve skills possessed by bilingual teachers, 
psychologists, and social workers in communicating 


across cultures; 


To develop teaching skills through a practicum 
involving students who are enrolled in a special 
education setting; 


To earn graduate credit in special education or 
bilingual education in order to obtain certification 
in the two fields (i.e., bilingual education and an 
area of special education); and 


To encourage an appreciation of the Hispanic 
culture and its contribution to the diversity of U.S. 
society. 


Securing institutional support, facilities, needy 
students, and appropriate teaching staff for additional 
programs should not be insurmountable problems. For 
example, I would like to see a program implemented with 
these objectives in Chicago, or a similar urban center, 
where special education needs exist. Since the 1974 
special summer study institute in Jalapa, more trained 
professionals have been made available who could 
provide for similar programs here within the United 
States. Ideally, experts could ‘be brought from other 
countries to enrich these programs. In this way the inter- 
national exchange of expertise so effectively fostered by 
the Jalapa institute would be expanded for the primary 
benefit of our exceptional children who learn English as a 
second language. oO 





Tools of the Trade 
Continued from page 21 


The World Affairs Activities Newsletter. 
Published by the Society for Citizen 
Education in World Affairs, this monthly 
newsletter is written for working pro- 
fessionals involved with any aspect of 
world affairs, especially international 
education. For a sample copy and sub- 


scription information, write Albert Mark, 


Editor, WAA Newsletter, 1511 New 
Hampshire Avenue, NW., Washington, 
DC 20036. 


Summer Study Abroad. The Institute of 
'nternational Education offers this 28th 
edition that describes over 700 foreign- 
study programs to help create a summer 
of personally satisfying learning in 
foreign lands. 

The book provides information on 
when, where, and length of the programs; 
pre-session orientation schedules; course 
content; prerequisites; whether and how 
much college credit is offered; language 
of instruction; housing availability; if 
travel is involved; work-study options; 
scholarship availability; and costs. $4 
(prepaid). Order from the Institute of 
International Education, Counseling and 
Correspondence Division, 809 United 
Nations Plaza, New York, NY 10017. 


Summer Programs in the United States: 
A Guide for Foreign Students. This 
booklet lists over 180 unique programs 
for foreign or American students 
looking for unusual academic fare in 
the United States this summer. The pro- 
grams include traineeships, home- 
stays, festivals, and leadership training 
seminars in such fields as art, music, 
and geology. 37 pp. Free. Write the 
Institute of International Education, 
809 United Nations Plaza, New York, 
NY 10017. 


Inter-American Beginnings of U.S. 
Cultural Diplomacy, 1936-1948, 
written by Dr. J. Manuel Espinosa, is 
the second in a series on the history 
of the role of the U.S. Department 
of State in international cultural 
relations. 365 pp. $6.20 (Department 
of State Publication 8854. Inter- 
national Information and Cultural 
Series 110.) For copies, write the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, DC 20402. 
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Conference 


NAFSA Annual Conference 


American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, 4th Annual Ship- 
board Conference on International 
Education 


“Problems of Law and Society: Asia, 
the Pacific, and the United States” 
(held at the East-West Center) 


CASE Annual Assembly 


CASE Workshop on News and Informa- 
tion Services 


CASE Summer Institute in Executive 
Management 


International Council on Education for 
Teaching 24th World Assembly 


CASE Summer 
Administration 


Institute in Alumni 


CASE Summer Institute in Educational 
Fund Raising 


CASE Summer Institute in Communica- 
tions 


Sister Cities 
Conference 


International Annual 


American Political Science Association 
Annual Meeting 


COSERV Northeast Regional Confer- 
ence 


COSERV Sth National Conference 
Ninth World Congress of Sociology 


Date 


May 24—27, 1977 
June 9—14, 1977 


July 1977 


July 10—13, 1977 
July 13—14, 1977 


July 24—29, 1977 


July 29—Aug. 2, 1977 


July 31—Aug. 5, 1977 


July 31—Aug. 5, 1977 


Aug. 14-19, 1977 


Aug. 17—20, 1977 


Sep. 1-4, 1977 


Oct. 12—14, 1977 


Apr. 2—5, 1978 
Aug. 14—20, 1978 


Place 


New Orleans, LA 
Baltimore, MD 


Honolulu, HI 


San Francisco, CA 


San Francisco, CA 


Hanover, NH 


Lagos, Nigeria 


Leesburg, VA 


Hanover, NH 


South Bend, IN 


Palm Springs, CA 


Washington, DC 


Hartford, CT 


Washington, DC 
Uppsala, Sweden 
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International Baccalaureate— Acceptance 
Worldwide 


A. D. C. Peterson 


D. Dorothy Goodman’s article in 


the Fall 1976 issue of Exchange analyzed 
brilliantly the nature and origins of the 
International Baccalaureate (1.B.).' What 
I shall try to do here is to expand upon 
the educational philosophy underlying 
the 2-year course leading to the Baccalau- 
reate; to say something of the problems 
which arose as we tried to articulate that 
philosophy within the constraints of sylla- 
buses and examination procedures which 
would be internationally acceptable; to 
describe the kind of students to whom the 
program is currently being taught and the 
influence which their pilot schools may 
have had on national systems; and to 
hazard some guesses about the potential 
of the project for international and inter- 
cultural education. 





Dr. A.D.C. Peterson was educated at 
Balliol College, Oxford, and entered the 
teaching profession in 1932. During 
World War II he was Deputy Director of 
Psychological Warfare for South East 
Asia Command and, during the Malayan 
emergency of 1952-54, Director-General 
of Information Services. He has been 
headmaster of a state grammar school 
and of an independent public school in 
England. From 1958-73 he was Director 
of the Department of Educational 
Studies at Oxford University, and since 
1970 he has been Director-General of the 
International Baccalaureate Office. 
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A Coherent Curriculum 


Dr. Henry Rosovsky, Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences at Harvard, 
as reported in Time (November 22, 
1976), complained that U.S. universities, 
including his own, have drifted or 
swerved from general education require- 
ments and that students have become 
specialists without common denomina- 
tors. “The world has become a Tower of 
Babel in which we have lost the possi- 
bility of common discourse and shared 
values.” 

Dr. Rosovsky’s concern was shared 10 
years ago by the group of educators who 
met in Geneva to plan the curriculum for 
the International Baccalaureate. At that 
time most European countries still 
respected the tradition of general educa- 
tion continued in school and leading to a 
baccalauréat, bachillerato, Abitur, or 
matura, which marked the entry to 
higher specialized studies at the universi- 
ty. Only in England and Wales was the 
student permitted and encouraged to 
specialize in whatever restricted course of 
subjects he chose from the age of 16 
onward. 

Unfortunately, however, the concept 
of general education predominant in con- 
tinental Europe was still that which has 
subsequently been condemned as “en- 
cyclopaedism.”’ The generally educated 


' Dorothy Goodman, “An Idea Whose Time Has 
Come,” /nternational Educational and Cultural Ex- 
change. Fall 1976. 


student was expected to know something, 
that is, to possess a certain range of in- 
formation about a wide range of “‘sub- 
jects” or academic disciplines, which a 
process of accretion had added to the 
traditional 19th century curriculum. In 
extreme cases this meant that the pupil 
was expected to maintain until the age of 
18 or 19 the academic study of no less 
than 14 different subjects. The inevitable 
result was ‘‘borrage de crane’ on the one 
hand and superficiality on the other. In 
England and Wales, however, the aban- 
donment, after age 16, of any require- 
ment of general education meant that the 
last 2 years of school education could be 
almost wholly concentrated on three in- 
terrelated subjects, e.g., mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry. In the United 
States the tradition of a free choice of 
electives combined with the discontinuity 
implied in a succession of |-year courses 
was already leading to the kind of 
fragmentation of which Dean Rosovsky 
complains. 


In the I.B. course, the solution 
attempted to this problem, posed by the 
explosion of knowledge, draws on the 
German tradition of “exemplary learn- 
ing.’ The concept of general education is 
not one of encyclopaedic general 
knowledge but of learning to learn 
through experience of the main modes 
through which man improves his capaci- 
ty to understand, to modify, and to enjoy 
his environment. This is why the 





curriculum requires each student to study 
language and mathematics, the two great 
tools of analysis and communication; to 
choose at least one subject which ex- 
emplifies the study of human behavior 
and one which exemplifies the process of 
scientific enquiry; to be brought into 
contact with aesthetic and moral values; 
to engage experientially in creative 
aesthetic or social service activity; and, 
through the common course in the theory 
of knowledge, to reflect upon the truth 
criteria, values, and interrelations of the 
‘subjects’ which he or she is studying.’ 
Within this structured pattern the I.B. 
student may find the widest diversity. 
The student may study, and be examined 
in, any language which has a written 
literature. None is devalued, and last 
year we examined in 32 different 
languages. But the study of language can- 
not be avoided altogether. The study of 
science may vary from that of a group of 
students at Lester B. Pearson College in 
Canada, who have had a research paper 
published in the Canadian Journal of 
Chemistry, to that of the students in 
Tehran, who until recently were follow- 
ing a biology course in temporary 
laboratories adapted from the 
greenhouse of the former Chinese Em- 
bassy. But the student cannot reject 
altogether some experience of the scien- 
tific method. The “Study of Man’”’ may 
be articulated through a social 
anthropology course related to the tribes 
of Nigeria or a course on the United 
Nations, ‘‘Peace-keeping and 
Aggression,” taught in New York. But 
some attention must be directed to the 
study of what Thomas Huxley described 
as “Men and Their Ways’—his an- 
tithesis to ““Things and Their Forces.” 
The fact that within each of the 
specified areas the student can, to the ex- 
tent provided by the school, choose the 
subject through which this form of learn- 
ing is to be exemplified and that three of 
his subjects are studied to a “higher” and 
three to a “subsidiary” level enables each 
student to develop his individual in- 
terests, but within the community of dis- 
course and shared values, the dis- 
appearance of which Rosovsky was 
lamenting among the majority of un- 
dergraduates. Indeed, the pattern im- 
posed is very close to some of the 
recommendations of the Harvard task 
force quoted in the same article, “that 


students should have an informed ac- 
quaintance within the mathematical and 
experimental methods of the natural 
sciences, the main forms of analysis used 
in the modern social sciences, the major 
religious and philosophical conceptions 
of man, and some understanding of and 
experience in thinking about moral and 
ethical problems.” It is perhaps not sur- 
prising that for some years Harvard has 
been offering a full year’s advanced 
standing to holders of the 1.B. diploma. 


Problems of Implementation—Structure 


The main problems which arose in em- 
bodying these objectives in the structure 
of a curriculum were pinpointed at the 
conference, sponsored by the French 
Government and attended by experts in- 
vited by UNESCO from 15 countries, 
which was held to evaluate the first 5 
years of the project in 1974.’ 

There were three main criticisms of the 
structure, each coming from a small 
minority: objection to compulsory 
mathematics, objection to compulsory 
foreign language, and a recommendation 
that the number of subjects studied 
should be reduced from six to five. 

It has long been recognized that a 
small number of people are 
‘mathematically blind’ and also that a 
much larger number reach their “‘mathe- 
matical ceiling’ at some point along 
the traditional school and college mathe- 
matics course. Was it not counter- 
educational to compel the blind and 
those who had long halted at their 
mathematical ceiling to continue the 
study of courses which they could never 
hope to understand? It is significant that 
this objection was put forward mainly by 
the group which has come to be known 
in such international situations as the 
**Anglo-Saxons,”” among whom the 
tradition of dropping subjects which fail 
to capture the student’s interest in senior 
high school is perhaps too well estab- 
lished. It was strongly opposed by the 
continental Europeans, with the backing 
of the International Baccalaureate 


> General Guide to the International Bac- 
calaureate, 1BO, Palais Wilson, Geneva. Third Edi- 
tion ready June 1977. 


‘ A full report of this conference is available in 
1.B. Bulletin No. 10, 1974. 


representatives themselves, on the 
grounds that an understanding of 
mathematics was essential for inter- 
pretation of the contemporary environ- 
ment. Moreover, they felt that if it were 
to be made an optional subject, it would 
be abandoned not only by the tiny 
minority who are genuinely 
mathematically blind or halted, but by a 
much larger group for whom 
mathematics are difficult and not much 
fun. It became clear, also, that without a 
mathematics requirement the Inter- 
national Baccalaureate would cease to be 
acceptable as a university entrance 
qualification throughout Europe, as at 
present it is. Not all useful learning above 
the level of the infant school is fun. 

In the end the conference was unan- 
imously in favor of maintaining the com- 
pulsory mathematics requirement, but 
the nature and level of the minimum 
mathematical achievement remains a 
problem to which I shall return when dis- 
cussing the difficulties which arose in 
reaching international agreement about 
individual subjects. 

The second objection, also raised by 
the Anglo-Saxons, was to the require- 
ment for the study of two languages. It 
must be made clear here that the Inter- 
national Baccalaureate does not 
categorize languages as “mother tongue”’ 
and “first foreign language.” . Many 
students in international schools, like the 
African girl whom I met at Lester Pear- 
son College, have as their mother tongue 
a “village language,” but offer in the Bac- 
calaureate examinations one European 
and one African major medium of com- 
munication—for instance English and 
Swahili. Nor is translation from one 
language to another any part of our ex- 
amination procedure. Indeed, how could 
it be? Into what language should a young 
Turkish student be expected to translate 
Spanish in order to demonstrate his 
proficiency in Spanish? The argument for 
the retention of a compulsory second 
language was twofold. 

The representatives from smaller 
European nations, in which such a re- 
quirement is taken for granted and 
causes no difficulty, regarded it as in- 
conceivable that a student who was 
monolingual could gain an “‘inter- 
national” diploma; and educators from 
all countries stressed the importance, in a 
general education, of coming to an un- 
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The author (third from left) in conversation with Mr. Trypanis, Greek Minister of Culture, 


at the ECIS Conference, Rhodes, 1975. 


derstanding of the nature of language. 
They successfully defended the study of 
two languages as a methodology for 
reaching this understanding against those 


who favored one language only, com- 
bined with a study of general linguistics, 


both on practical and pedagogical 
grounds. The argument that there were 
certain individuals who suffered from a 
psychological ‘‘block”” which rendered 
the learning of a foreign language as im- 
possible for them as mathematics was for 
others carried much less weight in this 
field. In fact, schools like the United 
World Colleges, where all students 
follow the I.B. course, have found that 
even students with no previous ex- 
perience can reach a satisfactory stan- 
dard in a foreign language which they 
start from scratch at the beginning of the 
2-year course. Of course, some languages 
are easier than others in this context, 
Spanish having proved one of the easiest 
for the Anglo-Saxons and French one of 
the most difficult. 

The final suggestion, that the pattern 
of six subjects should be reduced to five, 
sprang from a concern, expressed not so 
much from the schools as from outside 
observers, that the full diploma course 
was too taxing and exhausted the 
students. Would it not be better to reduce 
the number of subjects to five? 
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It must be remembered here that the 
full 1.B. diploma course is a course for 
the intellectually gifted and academically 
motivated minority. For them the 
schools which had introduced it were 
emphatic that it presented a challenge 
which satisfied their own intellectual 
curiosity and instinctive drive to make 
sense of their world. The very diversity of 
the program and the teaching methods 
provided relief from the concentrated 
“‘swotting’”’ and memorization which 
were responsible for the over-pressure in 
many European systems. For the less 
gifted or less motivated, there was always 
the possibility of following I.B. courses in 
a more limited range of subjects and 
gaining a profile of certificates rather 
than the full diploma. Another argument 
against reducing the number of subjects 
was that it would have forced candidates 
for entry to certain European university 
faculties, such as medicine and engineer- 
ing, to concentrate almost entirely in the 
natural science field. 

The three disputed areas in the struc- 
ture of the course were therefore con- 
firmed with singular unanimity, but the 
conference did recommend that an alter- 
native course should be developed, less 
academic in its outlook and better suited 
to the needs of the student who is not 
seeking entry to liberal arts and science 


courses in the university. The design of 
programs for such a course will be the 
main interest in curriculum development 
of the International Baccalaureate Office 
over the next 2 years and is being partial- 
ly funded by the Federal German 
Government. 


Problems of Implementation— Programs 


The comparative ease with which 
agreement on the structure of a pre- 
university course was secured from uni- 
versities and ministries of education 
throughout the Western world reflected a 
move toward harmonization of the struc- 
ture of upper secondary education which 
was already taking place. Continental 
European countries were moving toward 
a reduction in the number of subjects 
studied, a wider range of choice for the 
student, and a more “exemplary” ap- 
proach to the prescription of subjects. 
England, on the other hand, was moving, 
albeit very slowly, toward an increase in 
the number of subjects. In the U.S.A. 
certain voices at least were heard 
pleading for a more coherent 
curriculum.’ Five or six subjects with 
some differentiation in emphasis and 
some sort of coherent pattern seemed to 
be an increasingly accepted goal. The 
freedom from national regulations which 
the International Baccalaureate Office 
(IBO) enjoyed, and the network of 
“laboratory schools” which the inter- 
national schools adopting the I.B. 
formed, meant that the IBO was able to 
provide to innovators from national 
systems a forum of discussion linked to 
ongoing operational trials. In the 8 years 
of our initial experience, hundreds of 
educators from different countries have 
been involved in the design of the 
programs and assessment methods in in- 
dividual subjects, and officials concerned 
with the reform of their own upper sec- 
ondary education from Belgium, France, 
Malta, Mexico, Spain, Switzerland, and 
the United Kingdom have made special 
studies of the project. 

The usual procedure in establishing a 
syllabus for an individual subject has 
been to start from the basis of one 
already in use at the European university 
entrance level, make certain adaptations 


* Daniel Bell, The Reforming of General Educa- 
tion, Columbia University Press, 1966. 





to render it more internationally 
oriented, and then submit a first draft to 
an international panel. These panels were 
usually quite small and, since the IBO 
was not bound by diplomatic protocol, 
there was no need to determine their 
membership by political considerations. 
Their work was given an added sense of 
reality and urgency by the common com- 
mitment of the participants to the proj- 
ect, by the fact that they knew that the 
outcome of their work would be a real 
program followed by real students in four 
of the five continents, and by the 
knowledge that feedback from these 
students and their teachers could lead to 
constant revision of their decisions. They 
were not asked to spend their time and 
effort on producing recommendations for 
an ideal program which no one might 
ever teach, nor to reach final conclusions, 
enshrined in an annex to an international 
treaty, which might be impossible at a 
later stage to modify. Just occasionally a 
national program has been adopted, by 
permission, unchanged. Thus the I.B. 
subsidiary level physics program is based 
on the Harvard physics project and the 
1.B. Higher Level Physical Science 
program is based on the Physical Science 
syllabus designed by the Nuffield Foun- 
dation in England. Yet the Chief Ex- 
aminer in physics is German. An ex- 
perienced diplomatist, who had been his 
country’s ambassador to the OECD, 
once told me that the meetings of the 
International Baccalaureate Council 
were the least chauvinistic international 
meetings he had ever attended. 

Agreement on the program for the 
natural sciences was probably the easiest 
to reach, but even here modifications are 
continually introduced. Last year, in view 
of the increasing number of American 
overseas schools adopting the 1.B., the 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation made a 
grant to finance a series of panel 
meetings in London and New York at 
which American science educators met 
with their counterparts from Britain, 
Canada, France, and Germany to review 
the 1.B. science programs. These 
meetings were particularly fruitful in the 
development of a course in applied 
chemistry, originally designed and tried 
out in Geneva, and another in nutritional 
science. originally designed and tried out 
in Singapore. 

Mathematics we assumed at first 


would be the easiest subject to inter- 
nationalize—the universal language. It 
has proved, in fact, one of the most dif- 
ficult, not because of the nature of 
mathematics but because national 
traditions differ and because most 
national systems are currently in a state 
of somewhat feverish disarray as a result 
of the introduction of the ‘‘new 
mathematics.”’ The I.B. programs 
probably represent something of a com- 
promise between ancient and modern, 
and problems have arisen at the two ends 
of the ability scale. 

A major conference held in Paris in the 
early planning days proved that agree- 
ment could be reached on a higher level 
syllabus which would satisfy the faculty 
requirements of all the countries 
represented except the English. Because 
of the intense early specialization in 


English schools, which can, in extreme 
cases, lead to a student’s timetable in- 
cluding 15 to 20 hours of mathematics a 
week, English faculties of pure 
mathematics and some faculties of 
engineering have been geared to expect- 
ing students with a starting level in 
mathematics to be well above that of the 
rest of the world. It was therefore 
necessary to introduce a special program 
in Further Mathematics as an additional 
option for the sole benefit of students 
seeking entry to these faculties. Nobody 
likes these special concessions to one 
nationality, but courses should conform 
to the needs of students, not the other 
way around. 

The other mathematics problem has 
been and still is the type of mathematical 
skills and the minimum level of mathe- 
matical achievement to be required from 


Students absorbed in study at the United World College of the Atlantic, one of a chain of 
international boarding schools dedicated to promoting understanding through education. 
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the blind and the halted. We are seeking 
with the help of a research grant from 
British Petroleum, to develop an alter- 
native subsidiary level program which 
will, as it were, offer a new start to those 
who have been baffled or muddled by 
mathematics in the past, which will con- 
centrate on the ‘‘applicable’’ 
mathematics of those outside academe, 
but which will still “‘exemplify” the true 
nature of mathematics and will not just 
be an easy option for the mentally lazy. 
There is complete agreement among our 
mathematics advisers that such a 
program would be desirable, but a good 
deal of skepticism exists as to whether it 
will be “real mathematics.” Not un- 
naturally this is largely a dispute between 
those who are called ‘Anglo-Saxon 
pragmatists” and those who, on one oc- 
casion, found themselves referred to as 
“Merovingians,” the contemporaries, as 
the speaker pointed out, of the Anglo- 
Saxons. If we fail to find an alternative 
program satisfactory to both parties, it 
may be necessary to stipulate that candi- 
dates for entry to universities in some 
countries must present at least Subsidiary 
Level Mathematics A, while in other 
countries either A or B will be acceptable. 


In the social sciences we had an- 
ticipated difficulty over history, but this, 
in fact, did not happen. A program which 
treats world history on a “topic’’ basis 
with a special study of one of the main 
regions of the world was quickly 
accepted, possibly because so much work 
had already been done on it by the Inter- 
national School of Geneva on contract 
for UNESCO. The Chief Examiner for 
history, professor of history at the 
University of Antwerp, has therefore 
American, British, French, Ghanaian, 
and Iranian assistants to cover the 
different regions which students may 
choose to study. His team has just been 
joined by Professor Nunn of the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii for East Asia. c 


The one subject which has caused dif- 
ficulty in the social sciences is psy- 
chology, and here again the conflict was 
between the national traditions of the 
“Anglo-Saxons” and the ‘“Merovin- 
gians.”’ Psychology is a fairly new subject 
at the school level and is treated in the 
English-speaking world as an experi- 
mental subject: in the francophone 
world it is, if taught at school, subsumed 
under the great French tradition of the 
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teaching of philosophy. Here no com- 
promise was possible, and in the English 
version of the I.B. there is an experimen- 
tally oriented psychology program, for 
which the Chief Examiner is Swedish, 
while in the French version there is a 
program entitled ‘‘Anthropologie 
Generale” for which the Chief Examiner 
is a French Inspectrice-Genérale of 
philosophy. This is, however, the only 
subject in which the two versions differ. 

In languages no problems arose in the 
matter of programs, since there was early 
agreement on the objectives of teaching 
language and literature in an_inter- 
national context, and the Chief Language 
Examiner has more than a_ hundred 
assistants examining in the wide range of 
languages offered in the I.B. each year. 
The team is headed by the Director of the 
Language Center at Southampton 
University, and for English there is a pair 
of examiners working together at 
Warwick University, one American and 
one British. 


Problems of Implementation— Assessment 


The problem of assessment of student 
performance is currently a matter of deep 
international concern, as is witnessed by 
the foundation of the International 
Association for Educational Assessment’ 
and the study commissioned by the 
Council of Europe.* This probably made 
it easier to secure agreement that no one 
method of assessment should be used in 
isolation and therefore it was best to 
borrow from a wide range of national 
systems. From America we borrowed ex- 
pertise on multiple choice objective 
testing, from France on the oral ex- 
amination, from Germany on internal 
continuous assessment. There were of 
course national differences, and when the 
first panel met to consider assessment in 
the first language we found that the Ger- 
mans proposed a single essay or com- 
mentary on one passage for which 5 
hours should be allowed, while the 
French wanted only 4 hours and the 
Americans considered that nobody 
should be expected to write for more than 
1 hour on any topic. Some of the English 


* Admission to Higher Education in Sixteen 
Countries. 1.A.E.A., Box 2829, Princeton,.N.J., 1976. 

* A.D.C. Peterson, New Techniques for the 
Assessment of Pupil's Work, for the Council of 
Europe, Strasbourg 1971. 


still hankered for a series of questions 
with even shorter time allocation directly 
related to the literary texts studied. Suck 
initial divergences were amicably sorted 
out in the form of the existing ex- 
aminations, but there does remain an un- 
solved problem about the extent to which 
weight should be given to the teacher’s 
internal assessment. Some countries, 
such as Germany, would probably like to 
increase this amount, which at present 
stands at approximately 20 percent in 
most subjects. But it is much easier to 
place reliance on the teacher’s assess- 
ment within a single national system than 
in an international system, where the ex- 
amining body exercises no control over 
the teachers, and moderation of the 
teacher’s assessments can only be depen- 
dent on the Chief or Senior Examiner's 
knowledge, drawn from previous ex- 
perience, and the other, external parts of 
the examination, of the standards of 
evaluation within that particular school. 
Moreover, there are some parts of the 
world where, if it were known that I.B. 
results depended to any great extent on 
the assessment of the individual teacher 
in the international school, the teacher 
would be put under well-nigh intolerable 
pressure from highly placed parents. 
Whatever its advantages in validity, it is 
unlikely that greater weight can be given 
to this element in the assessment battery. 


Recognition of the 1.B. 


There would have been no demand for 
the 1.B. diploma if it had not been 
recognized by universities in a wide range 
of countries as a valid entrance qualifica- 
tion. The syllabus panels were therefore 
careful to meet the requirements of uni- 
versity admissions officers and, since 
recognition was sought in the first in- 
stance only for an initial period of 6 years 
and for students from a strictly limited 
group of schools, this was not difficuit to 
achieve. By now almost all countries 
have renewed that recognition indefinite- 
ly, but in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many it still has to be renewed every 2 or 
3 years. 


“Recognition” does not, of course, 
mean that any student holding the 1.B. 
diploma has an automatic right to de- 
mand admission to any faculty, any more 
than he wouid have with his own national 
qualification. He is qualified for admis- 





The “three sisters,”’ girls of three different nationalities at the United World College 
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sion to the university, but in seeking ad- 
mission to a particular faculty he must 
expect his grades to be taken into ac- 
count, just as they are in national ex- 
aminations. There is also one reservation 
imposed in a number of countries: a 
foreign student or a French student 
educated outside France may qualify for 
entry to a French university through the 
1.B., but not a French student educated 
in France. The same applies in Federal 
Germany and Lebanon. The restriction is 
an irritating one for international schools 
that wish, for all sorts of good social and 
educational reasons, to include in their 
student body a significant group from the 
host country, but if they do so must teach 
them a different program. Thus French 
students at the Lycée Internationale de 
St. Germain often take both the I.B. and 
the French baccalauréat. Fortunately, 


the restriction does not apply in Canada 
or in the United Kingdom and does not 


therefore affect the United World 
Colleges in those countries. 

In certain countries, notably Eastern 
Europe and Japan, the examinations 
sanctioning the completion of secondary 
education are separate from the com- 
petitive examinations for entry to univer- 
sity. In such cases the 1.B. is normally 
accepted as a school-leaving examina- 
tion, but the student has to attempt the 
university entrance examination on 
return to his own country. In practice 
they have usually found their preparation 
adequate, and I.B. diploma holders have 
entered the Universities of Tokyo, 
Kyoto, Warsaw, and Budapest. 

Finally, some countries,- notably in 
South America, require that the holder 
of an I1.B. diploma should also pass a 


separate examination in their national 
history. 

With these provisions and a few minor 
exceptions it can be said that the I.B. is 
now recognized as a university entrance 
qualification in: Argentina, Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, 
Canada, Denmark, Ecuador, Egypt, 
Eire, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Finland, France, Ghana, Hong Kong, In- 
dia, Iran, Israel, Italy, Malaysia, Malta, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Nigeria, 
Norway, Philippines, Singapore, Spain, 
Sri Lanka, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Turkey, United Kingdom, Uruguay, 
United States, and Venezuela. Of these 
36 countries and one “‘district,”” students 
have actually entered universities in 30 
countries, together with 6 not included in 
the list. In all, some 7,500 candidates of 
104 different nationalities have by now 
taken the examinations and entered ap- 
proximately 400 different universities in 
35 countries. 


The Schools and Their Students 


Schools which are currently teaching 
or preparing to teach the I.B. can be 
found in Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Colombia, Denmark, Egypt, 
Federal Republic of Germany, France, 
Greece, India, Iran, Italy, Jamaica, 
Japan, Lebanon, Malta, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Nigeria, Philippines, 
Singapore, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Tanzania, United Kingdom, United 
States, Uruguay, and Zambia. The great 
majority are international schools serv- 
ing the ever-increasing internationally 
mobile population employed by the mul- 
tinational corporations, the U.N. 
specialized agencies, or national 
diplomatic or aid missions. Many of 
these families spend little more than 2 or 
3 years in any one city, and they need an 
international school, preferably one 
which has some continuity in programs 
with international schools elsewhere. The 
1.B. has made it possible, for instance, 
for a Dutch girl to take year one of the 
course in Tehran, year two in 
Copenhagen, and then return to a Dutch 
university, and for an Indian boy to take 
year one in New York, year two in 
Geneva, and return to Princeton. 

Such schools are, of course, private 
fee-paying schools for the very simple 
reason that national ministries of educa- 
tion have not yet recognized any obliga- 
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tion to provide education for the mobile 
international community. The pupils are 
not, however, an “elite of rich kids,” 
since in most cases the school fees are 
paid by the employer as part of the in- 
ducement to attract men and women to 
work overseas. Many of these inter- 
national schools which now offer the I.B. 
started as “community” schools for the 
nationals of one country only and then 
found themselves enrolling more and 
more pupils from the host country. Ex- 
amples are the British schools in 
Montevideo, Colegio Colombo-Britannico 
in Cali, or Iranzamin in Tehran. Two 
great chains of such schools are now be- 
coming interested in widening their in- 
take to serve the international community 
as a whole, the “American International 
Schools” (e.g., in Athens, Antwerp, 
Brussels, Copenhagen, Rome, and 
Yokohama), and the French schools 
of the Mission Laique. If the 1.B. can 
help such schools to offer a program 
which is truly international, it will be 
meeting a practical need as well as 
responding to the ideal of promoting in- 
ternational understanding through 
education which motivated many of its 
founders. 


But it is not only this type of school or 
this type of student for whom the 1.B. has 
provided the appropriate curriculum. 
The United World Colleges are a chain 
of international boarding schools 
dedicated to the attempt to promote in- 
ternational understanding through the 
medium of education. The first two, in 
South Wales and in British Columbia 
(Canada’s national memorial to Lester 
B. Pearson) accept young people between 
ages 16 and 18 for a 2-year I.B. course. 
By a strange coincidence each of the two 
colleges this year enrolled students from 
42 different nationalities, the great ma- 
jority supported by scholarships and pay- 
ing no fees. These 500-600 students form 
one of the largest groups studying for the 
1.B. The third college, in Singapore, also 
offers the I.B. but, unlike the other two, 
caters to the full age and ability range 
and is in many ways more like an inter- 
national school of the normal type. A 
fourth college is due to open near Trieste, 
one of the crossroads of world cultures, 
in the near future. Lord Mountbatten, 
the President of the United World 
Colleges and last surviving Supreme 
Commander from World War II, when 
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asked why he now devoted most of his 
time to this project, replied that it was 
the best thing he could see to do to pre- 
vent World War IH. 

But it is not only international schools 
to which the I.B. is beginning to be at- 
tractive. Young people in many parts of 
the world are looking for an education 
that opens wider horizons than their 
purely national system, or, if they are 
gifted and intellectually motivated, 
brings them in touch with a worldwide 
culture. And so in Stockholm, Frankfurt, 
London, Edinburgh, and New York the 
I.B. is being offered as an alternative 
track in public high schools. 

As the principal of a New York high 
school has said: “I had a program for 
every minority in my student body except 
the gifted seeking wider horizons: and 
this is it.” Starting in London, but now 
spreading to other centers in the United 
Kingdom, the I.B. has been adopted as 
one track among many in the Colleges of 
Further Education. This brings it for the 
first time within the range of continuing 
education, and our oldest I.B. graduate 
from Hammersmith and West London 
College was 37. It is impossible to 
generalize about the type of student who 
chooses his course in such a college, but 
perhaps an individual autobiography, 
contributed by a student at the beginning 
of this year’s course, will give some in- 
dication: 


I was born 29 years ago in Cyprus—Greek 
parents. At the age of 13 I came to London 
alone, to study. Attended only 2 years 
secondary school. For various reasons I was 
unable to continue. From the age of 16 I liv- 
ed alone. At the age of 20 I began searching 
for truth. Studied two years with a Japanese 
master on Zen Buddhism and Eastern 
Thought. At 25 I forsaken [sic] all and join- 
ed the British Army for three years. Been to 
N. Ireland twice. Now I am doing what I 
ought to have done when I was 15. Study. I 
am interested in Philosophy, History and 
Literature. 


A parallel development to the Colleges 
of Further Education in the United 
Kingdom is tentatively beginning in the 
community colleges of the United States 
and Canada, led by Rockland Communi- 
ty College in New York State. There 
have even been some first experiments, 
admittedly meeting the initial difficulties 
that such experiments do meet, with 
students dividing their 1.B. course 
between an American and British 
college. 


Future Potential of the I.B. 


From the administrative and financial 
point of view the rate at which the I.B. 
office can realize its full potential 
depends upon the level of government 
support. Here the decisive influence was 
taken by the Minister of Education for 
the Netherlands, who invited some 20 of 
his colleagues to meet at The Hague in 
February 1976. The meeting was attend- 
ed by four Ministers of Education in per- 
son, and as a result Belgium, Canada, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Federal 
Republic of Germany, Hong Kong, Italy, 
Morocco, Netherlands, Switzerland, 
United Kingdom, and United States 
have agreed to make small annual con- 
tributions to the running costs over the 
next biennium. With this assurance the 
IBO is now embarking on a plan to in- 
crease the number of schools par- 
ticipating to 100 by 1979, with the inten- 
tion of insuring first of all that the I.B. is 
available in at least one institution in 
every major center of the internationally 
mobile population. 


Our priority target cities for 1977 are, 
in Europe-—Helsinki, The Hague, Ham- 
burg, Vienna; in Africa—Abidjan, 
Algiers, Dakar, Rabat, Lagos; in 
Asia—Delhi, Hong Kong; in 
America—Houston, Lima, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Sao Paulo; in 
Australia—Canberra. 


With the growth of this network and 
with the increasing use of the I.B. as an 
alternative track in public schools, it 
should be possible for the mobile family 
to educate their senior high school 
children wherever they move to with the 
confidence that they can enter higher 
education virtually anywhere, and that 
students who are seeking an inter- 
nationally oriented education can find it. 
Gradually, links built up between I.B. 
schools could be used to promote student 
exchanges within the 11th and 12th 
grades. 


When one considers how much of in- 
ternational understanding and cross- 
cultural education arises from what 
students of this age teach each other in 
such situations, it is easy to see why the 
veterans of World War II should be con- 
cerning themselves with such projects as 
the United World Colleges and the Inter- 
national Baccalaureate. oO 
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U.S. social scientists and U.S. women 
who had studied overseas. The advan- 
tages and disadvantages of overseas 
study that pertain exclusively to women 
could be considered. The panelists could 
also inquire into the kinds of 
relationships visiting students establish 
with women in the host countries. 

2. Set up workshops featuring the 
wives of foreign military trainees or cor- 
poration executives who have come to the 
United States as “dependents”’ of their 
husbands. These women could describe 
the lifestyles they develop and their par- 
ticular problems. If many U.S. wives 
who have lived overseas reside in an area, 
they could be invited to discuss their ex- 
periences as “dependents” overseas and 
the types of relationships they established 
with women in their host countries. 

3. Plan panel discussions of 
professional women—both U.S. and 
foreign—who live overseas because of 
their work. Panelists could explore their 
concerns and review the range of interac- 
tions they have had with women in the 
countries where they work. 

4. Plan sessions which focus on 
careers for women in international 
relations and the kinds of academic and 
training programs that offer good 
preparation for such careers. 

5. Invite persons suggested by em- 
bassies or consulates to present portraits 
of foreign women who have made sub- 
stantial contributions to their home 
countries. In post-presentation dis- 
cussions, try to isolate the common 
characteristics of these outstanding 
women and compare them to 
characteristics associated with outstand- 
ing women in the United States. 

6. Invite speakers from the United 
Nations or another appropriate 
organization to review the extent of the 
accumulated transnational data on 
women and to describe available 
resources, films, exhibits, etc., which 
could be used to plan programs in the 
future. 

7. Collect and display artistic ex- 
pressions, slogans, and symbols from 
around the world which express a con- 
cern for women’s rights. 


The.process of planning and holding 


State Meetings and a National 
Conference provides U.S. women with 
special opportunities for assessment of 
their role—both as citizens of the United 
States and as citizens of the world. The 
organizers of these historic events have 
the responsibility to summon all of the 


resources available—both domestic and 
international—for a stocktaking look at 
where we have been, where we are, and 
the shape of our future. More and more 
we are recognizing the value—the 
necessity—of ‘‘seeking the foreign 
perspective.” OD 
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The Fall 1976 issue of Exchange 
carried an excellent article on the Inter- 
national Baccalaureate by Dorothy 
Goodman, “An Idea Whose Time Has 
Come.” As a new educational institu- 
tion, the International Baccalaureate 
deserves continuing attention because 
it offers so many different opportunities 
to so many different kinds of students 
and to education in general. While 
doubtful that the International Bacca- 
laureate “may quite literally save the 
world,” I do think that until proven 
otherwise it deserves its place under the 
sun for the reasons stated in Dorothy 
Goodman’s article, namely, for inter- 
nationalizing education, and also for 
the following reasons: 

Except for those Americans lucky 
enough to have the best teachers at the 
finest private secondary schools, most 
bright and ambitious students do not 
have the opportunity to receive a 
coherent, very broad and academically 
challenging education in secondary 
schools. Certainly the Advanced Place- 
ment Program and other programs and 
a few schools do provide challenging 
courses for these students, but is that 
enough? We're talking about a com- 
pletely new institution when we say that 
probably less than 10 percent of 
American college graduates could pass 
the examinations to receive an I.B. 
diploma. As each year passes and as 
what was formerly called liberal educa- 
tion is rapidly being transformed into 
professional education, I believe that 
it becomes increasingly important for 


our secondary institutions to take on an 
increasing responsibility for a broad 
general education. The International 
Baccalaureate not only provides this 
liberal education at an early age, but 
more to the point, it is a working 
institution with graduates from 80 coun- 
tries and has already demonstrated that 
students, faculty, and all concerned find 
it a very satisfying experience. 

The other major point which I would 
like to emphasize is the need for 
standards. As the American secondary 
diploma becomes merely an attendance 
certificate for 12 years of schooling, 
we need a new diploma which assures 
its holders that they have a broad 
academic background and have proven 
that they can handle tough academic 
assignments. The diploma of the 
International Baccalaureate does just 
this, too, and I think that such a 
diploma, coming at the end of secondary 
education, is the most important point 
in a student’s career and deserves our 
attention, especially when there is 
no other one like it available to 
Americans in America. 


M. Blouke Carus 
Trustee, The Hegeler Institute 
La Salle, IL 


Your Winter issue of Exchange (Vol. 
XII, No. 3) was an exciting one. The 
articles, “Is America Listening to Asia” 
and “International Exchange and 
National Development” were very useful 
in pointing out that the traditional 
approach of U.S. institutions to ex- 
changes with foreign countries may not 
always be the most useful. 

Congratulations on this issue. 


Jon O. Heise, Director 

University of Michigan International 
Center 

Ann Arbor, MI 


“Notes 
on a German Debate” in the maga- 
zine Exchange, Winter 1977 

As you may know the Swedish In- 
stitute (Svenska Institutet) in Stock- 
holm, our counterpart to your USIA, 


I have just read your paper 


is the subject of a big government 
report concerning its goals, strat- 
egies and organization. 
I have sent home several photocopies 
of your article. You may be sure 
that it will be studied with the utmost 
interest. 
Lars Ulvenstam 
Cultural Attache 


Royal Swedish Embassy 
Washington, DC 





Send cards and letters to Editor, 
Exchange, CU/ACS, Department 
of State, Washington, DC 20520. 





Errata 

Six words were inadvertently left out of 
*“Notes on a German Debate,” Exchange 
Winter 77. Page 11, column 2, paragraph 
2, line 19 should read:. . .[in] dividuals 
and institutions of cultural developments 
in Germany; to observe cultural develop- 
ments in the... 

Exchange regrets this omission. 
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